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Diary of the Geek. 


THERE is apparently a general belief, both at 
Peking and among the Chinese Republicans at Shanghai, 
that the continuance of the civil war is now inevitable. 
Yuan-Shih-Kai has rebuked his emissary, Tang-Shao-Yi, 
for his complaisance to the Republicans, and the latter 
has resigned. Yuan meanwhile is chiefly busied in 
extorting contributions towards the payment of his 
troops from the private hoards of the Manchu princes. 
A threat of resignation and a menacing round-robin 
from the loyal Chinese generals has induced them to 
disgorge considerable for the defence of their 
dynasty. 


sums 


* * * 

THERE have been some minor breaches of the 
amnesty, but in general it is still observed, and the 
Imperialist army has in accordance with it withdrawn 
from its positions at Hanyang. A mutiny is reported 
among some bodies of troops guarding the Manchurian 
line north of Tientsin, but this is balanced by a loyalist 
success at Szechuan. Ostensibly the cause of the failure 
to come to terms is the insistence of the rebels on 
Shanghai as the place for the conference, and their 
limitation of the time for electing delegates to a week 
or two. No really representative convention could meet 
under these conditions, yet any convention would pro- 
bably declare for a Republic. The plain fact doubtless 
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is that Yuan hopes everything from his army, if he can 
contrive to pay it. 
* * 

ALTHOUGH no full and impartial narrative is yet 
available of the fighting between the Persian Fedais and 
the Russian troops at Tabriz in Christmas week, we must 
conclude that the early Persian accounts of a massacre 
were exaggerated. The British Consul and Reuter’s 
correspondent both deny it, but the latter says that 
women were killed. There was apparently some general 
volley firing, and a bombardment of part of the town, by 
which, no doubt, peaceful citizens were killed. Of the 
similar events at Resht nothing whatever is known. 
Meanwhile, the “cruelty”? recommended by the 
“Novoe Vremya’’ has begun. The Russians have 
hanged eight or more of the political leaders of the 
people of Tabriz, including the most eminent of the local 
clergy. The executions took place on a day in Moharrem, 
which is for Shiah Moslems as sacred as Good Friday to 
Christians. The only good news from Persia is that some 
of the troops which had reached Kazvin have returned to 
Resht. 


* * * 

Pouiticat interest at Teheran centres in the 
appointment of Mr. Shuster’s successor. The Russians 
at once nominated M. Mornard, the head of the Persian 
Customs, a Belgian. The Belgians have acted from the 
first as Russian partisans. They have inflicted much 
prejudice on British trade, and they aroused the ire of 
the Persians in the early stages of the revolution by 
their anti-national attitude. M. Mornard took an open 
part in the intrigues against Mr. Shuster’s programme 
of financial reform. The British Imperial Bank has 
protested, and the “ Times” reports that the opinion 
of British merchants is strongly opposed to his appoint- 
ment. None the less our Minister is supporting Russia. 
A Dutch nomination is said to be a possibility. Mean- 
while, as though to emphasise our complete subservience 
to Russian policy, it is announced that the international 
company formed to acquire a concession for the Baku- 
Teheran-Karachi railway has now been formed on 
Russian initiative with the full approval of our Foreign 
Office. This railway will cross the central Persian 
desert, which was the last obstacle remaining for the 
defence of India. 

* * 7 

On Friday week, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
delivered an eloquently worded address on the relation 
between the Churches and social reform at a non- 
sectarian conference of clerical and lay workers at 
Cardiff. It was, he said, as deep a stain on the national 
flag that it should wave over slum children and “ ill-paid, 
ill-fed, and ill-housed’’ men and women as for it to 
wave over defeat on a stricken field. Poverty was not 
the creation of Providence, or of nature, and its area 
changed without the fault of the people who endured it. 
In other cases the fault was divided between the people 
and their surroundings. The problem was too large for 
charity to meet. It would be just as hopeful to try 
and run the Army and Navy on voluntary subscriptions. 
Only the resources of the whole community were 
adequate to drain the morass of social wretchedness and 
to convert it into a fertile plain. 
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Tue special responsibility of the Churches, insisted 
Mr. Lloyd George, was that they guided the common 
conscience, and fixed its moral standards and ideals. 
They, therefore, possessed the most powerful influence 
on public opinion. This influence they should use first 
by spreading the knowledge of social evils, and secondly 
by preaching, as their antidote, a spirit of self-sacrifice 
among the rich. They should hunt out the areas of bad 
housing, and then hand them over to the secular arm, 
as the medieval Church consigned the ill-doers of its 
time. Public men should get rid of “ cockatoo phrases,’ 
like “ the perils of Socialism,’’ and get at the real and 
terrible human facts. Specially it was the business of 
the Churches to keep open the window of the nation’s 
conscience, and to hold it fixed there, until the spectacle 
of human wretchedness became intolerable. 

* * * 

THE process of clearing up the history of this 
summer’s Moroccan negotiations is proceeding both in 
France and in Germany. The statement made by M. de 
Selves to the Senate’s Committee that the proposal to 
exchange the Congo for Morocco was first made by 
M. Jules Cambon to Herr Kiderlen-Waechter at 
Kissingen in June is still uncontradicted. It seems to 
follow that Sir Edward Grey, when he declared this 
bargain exorbitant, was more French than the French 
themselves. M. de Selves also said that Herr Kiderlen 
had then suggested that Germany might receive 
Mogador, meaning presumably the S.W. area of 
Morocco. This issue is likely to be fought out in the 
German courts. The “Grenzboten’’ had accused the 
“ Post,’’ which had argued for a German settlement 
in 8.W. Morocco, of being the organ of the Mannes- 
mann Brothers. The “ Post’’ has now won its libel 
case, but without a chance of calling official witnesses. 
That may come later. 

% * * 

A piREctT and very extensive contradiction 
reveals itself between the German Ministry and the 
Pan-Germans. Both the Chancellor and Herr Kiderlen 
have told the Reichstag that an acquisition of 
territory in Morocco was never contemplated by them. 
But several reputable witnesses, including Herr 
Ezberger, a leading deputy of the Centre, Dr. Class, 
the President of the Pan-German League, and Herr 
Rippler, editor of the “Taegliche Rundschau,’’ are 
said to be ready to declare that Herr Kiderlen told them 
that in his view West Morocco must be German. The 
“Post ’’ declares that it was urged by the Press De- 
partment of the Foreign Office to write in this sense. 
The excuse from the official side seems to be that all this 
was bluff, designed, like the sending of the “ Panther ”’ 
to Agadir, to strengthen the German hand in the deal 
with France. This is probably true—it is quite in accord 
with German methods—but it is an apology which would, 
in any other country, ruin the reputation of a Minister 
who wished to be regarded as a serious statesman. 

* * * 

MEANWHILE the general moral of the incomplete but 
salutary exposures—French, German, and English—of 
the course of these miserable and tragic negotiations 
could not be better summed up than by M. Jaurés, whose 
words we commend to all the actors in them :— 

“It was out of an obscure intrigue that war nearly 
came upon us. And if France, England, and Germany 
had been thrown at one another’s throats, if blood had 
been shed in torrents in the valleys of the Rhine or 
the Marne, if a red gulf stream had stained the ocean, 
the peoples would never have known, would never have 
been able to say with assurance what was the precise 
cause, what was the true reason of that frightful 





disaster. It is not merely that certain indi- 
viduals were at fault. A whole policy, a whole régime 
was responsible. Nothing less than a revolution is 
required that will bring the probity and wisdom that 
are needed in our diplomacy, in our international 
system.” 
And what, if war had broken out, would have happened 
to the statesmen mainly responsible for it? They 
would have been overwhelmed in the torrent of blood 
and misery they had caused or permitted to flow. But 
the three peoples would have got a new diplomatic 


system and method. 
* * + 


ArcusisHop WatsH has made what most fair- 
minded people will consider a satisfactory answer to the 
question whether the Papal decree, “ Motu Proprio,” 
does in fact revive in Ireland the old law of ecclesiastical 
immunity from the jurisdiction of Civil Courts. The 
Archbishop refers to a statement of Cardinal Cullen, 
made in evidence in 1873. The Cardinal then pointed 
out that the law had become a restricted one under 
the influence of two causes. The first cause was the 
existence of Concordats between the Holy See and various 
Governments; the second was the disuse of the old 
ecclesiastical privilege in countries where no such Con- 
cordat existed. The Cardinal finally answered with an 
unqualified negative the question whether in such 
countries Catholics who brought ecclesiastics before the 
lay courts incurred excommunication. Ireland obviously 
comes under the second category, and, as under Home 
Rule she would remain as much a part of the British 
Empire as under the Union, the question does not really 
arise—save as a new stick for beating the Orange drum. 

* * * 

THERE is no longer any doubt that the American 
Government proposes to dodge the terms of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty. The fortification of the Panama 
Canal would be a serious matter, and the veto on 
it in the negotiations was sufficiently clear. But 
graver still is the intention to give what is in 
effect a preference to American shipping. The 
plan is that all vessels shall pay a uniform rate, 
but the Federal Government will refund all charges 
to shippers of its own nationality. Some British experts 
incline to say that this would not in present circum- 
stances matter much, because there is no American 
mercantile marine to take advantage of this back-door 
preference, at all events for long-distance traffic. But 
such a bribe might lead to transference of nationality, 
and to the formation of a Far Eastern Shipping Trust 
under the American flag. That this plan is official is 
placed beyond doubt by a statement in the annual report 
of Mr. Nigel, the Secretary for Commerce and Labor, 
who declares that to “tax’’ an American ship would 
be tantamount to putting a tax on its cargo. Meanwhile 
the probability increases that both Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Taft will be candidates for the Republican Presi- 


dential nomination. 
* * 


Tue New Year’s Honors’ List has been called un- 
distinguished, but its real feature is the very varied 
kind of distinction it signalises. Many of its rewards 
commemorate high or honorable service. This is the 
character which attaches to the peerage of Sir Alfred 
Thomas, for many years the trusted leader of the Welsh 
Parliamentary Party; the Privy Councillorship of Sir 
Francis Hopwood and Mr. George Lambert ; Mr. Charles 
Nicholson’s baronetcy ; and the knighthoods conferred on 
Mr. Charles Behrens, who conducted Manchester so well 
through the autumn strikes; on Professor Barrett, the 
famous physicist; on Mr. Chirol; Mr. Rider Haggard ; 
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Professor Henry Jones, of Glasgow; Professor Miers; 
Professor Tylor ; Mr. Tudor Walters ; and Mr. Wedmore, 
the veteran art critic and connoisseur. 


* * * 


Nor do we merely quarrel with the Conservative 
tinge belonging to some of these honors. Mr. Chirol, 
the foreign editor of the ‘‘ Times,’’ is a truly dis- 
tinguished writer, though we do not gather whether his 
knighthood is meant to reward his support of Sir Edward 
Grey’s foreign policy or his opposition to Lord Morley’s 
Indian reforms. Mr. Rider Haggard is also a 
citizen of whose activities and knowledge as an 
expert agriculturist—to say nothing of his work 
as a popular novelist—any country might be proud. 
It also seems proper that the new Conservative Premier 
of Canada should be added to the Privy Council. But 
we do not comprehend why three baronetcies should 
be distributed among the mining interests of the 
Rand. One of the recipients, Mr. Lionel Phillips, 
was deeply concerned in the Raid, and was tried 
and sentenced to death for his part in it. Surely the 
distinction of honoring the great cosmopolitan con- 
trollers of the Rand might be left to the party which 
supported Chinese labor, not to that which opposed and 
reversed it. It might be a recondite task to trace the 
connection of these gentlemen with Liberalism. Per- 
haps it would be better not to essay it. 





* * * 


Tue internal crisis in Turkey continues to follow 
obscure lines of party intrigue. Said Pasha went to the 
Chamber on Saturday to expound his plan for modifying 
the Constitution. The “ Liberal ’’ Opposition withdrew, 
thus making it impossible to form a quorum. Said 
immediately announced his resignation of the Grand 
Vizierate, but he was summoned by the Sultan to form 
a fresh Government. His Cabinet is only slightly 
modified, and remains what it was—a tool of the Salonica 
Committee. Efforts towards compromise initiated by 
the Sultan and certain independent Deputies failed 
completely. The Opposition rejects all overtures, and 
seems indifferent to appeals to its patriotism based on 
the war. The main factor seems to be its fear lest the 
Sultan should decree an immediate dissolution, if the 
Constitution is altered, with an early election. Given 
time, its prospects at the polls are likely to improve, but 
as yet it has no organisation in the provinces, and is 
not ready to face the Committee of Union and Progress. 
An uglier possibility seems to be that the Committee 
may be tempted to use the war, as Abdul Hamid did 
in the ’seventies, to suspend the Constitution altogether. 
It is difficult to feel much sympathy with either side 
in this far from creditable struggle. 


* * * 


Some natural anxiety, to which we have given 
expression, has been caused by a statement in the 
“Times’’ that the Naval War Staff, which is being 
organised at the Admiralty, would involve a ‘“‘ closer 
correlation and co-ordination of purpose between the 
two fighting services.’”’ This might very well imply that 
the War Office, which has long had the whiphand of 
the Navy on the Committee of Defence, might also come 
to dispute with it the primacy of the fleet on the general 
principles of our defensive strategy. We hope that these 
doubts will be set at rest by the Memorandum from 
the First Lord, which will probably appear within the next 
week. There is no harm in working out the problem of 
naval strategy by those naval authorities who are best 


harm in making the smaller and non-vital service 
superior to the greater and essential one. 
* * * 

Ir would seem that the Censorship is at once 
irreclaimable, irremovable, and irresponsible. The Lord 
Chamberlain is a member of His Majesty’s Government, 
but when a playwright charges him with unlawfully 
detaining the MSS. of two plays, which he declines 
either to license or to return to their owner, though 
it appears that in a fuller form the works have been seen 
on the stage, the summons, after being granted, is 
cancelled by the magistrate. The ground is that the 
Lord Chamberlain refuses facilities for its service, and 
claims immunity as a member of the King’s household. 
This makes the position more impossible than ever. 
When the Government is approached on the ground that 
the Lord Chamberlain is a member of it, it repudiates 
this association, and refers us to the Court. When the 
Court is asked to respect the most ordinary rights of a 
citizen, Royal privilege is claimed. Mr. Brookfield’s 
appointment has already outraged the conscience of the 
country, and struck a heavy material and moral blow 
at the representatives of the serious drama. Now we 
are told that there is no means of redress, even for acts 
of gross personal negligence. Where, indeed, does the 


public come in? 
* * * 


Tere is much curiosity as to the date of the 
appearance of two political biographies of great interest 
and importance. The first is, of course, Mr. Harcourt’s 
life of his father, on which, we imagine, serious work 
cannot be done while the Colonial Secretary is a member 
of the Cabinet. There can be no doubt at all of Mr. 
Harcourt’s fitness for the task. Not only does he com- 
mand a style admirable for its force and polish, but his 
relations with his father’s later career were of the most 
intimate character. Their joint labors on the amend- 
ments to the great Death Duties Budget are still pre- 
served in a series of volumes which record that thorough 
and methodical workmanship. The other biography is 
that of Sir Charles Dilke, which is in the hands of his 
literary executor, Miss Tuckwell. Sir Charles left an 
exact and full diary of his political life. Here there 
can be no question of immediate publication. The book 
is not likely to see the light during the lifetime of Mr. 


Chamberlain. 
* * * 


WE record with much regret the death of Mr. S. 
Rowe Bennett, once the famous London correspondent 
of the “ Western Morning News.’’ Mr. Bennett’s earlier 
achievements may have passed out of men’s minds, but 
he was a familiar and brilliant figure in the Lobby of 
the House of Commons in the Parliament of 1880. No 
man knew the personnel of the House better, or was on 
closer terms with many of its leading figures. But it was 
as a London Letter-writer that Mr. Bennett excelled. 
Here he was master of his art. He succeeded Mr. 
Spender, the uncle of the editor of the “ Westminster 
Gazette,’’ a man of great force of character. Mr. 
Bennett brought to his work distinction in style 
and a passionate interest in many phases of life 
—politics, art, and religion. He wrote with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, yet always suggestively, and with 
knowledge. He gave the great West-country organ of 
those days a wonderful daily picture of the London 
world as it lived and moved. He was withal a man of 
gentle and refined character, whose later lot was less 
happy than it deserved to be. 

” * * 


Next week’s Nation will contain an article by 








able to deal with it. There would be a great deal of 


“H. W. M.”’ entitled, “ Mr. Churchill’s Career.’’ 
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Politics and Affairs. 


NEW ASPECTS OF HOME RULE. 


IRELAND has so long urged the general principle of Home 
Rule that she has almost forgotten to discuss the details. 
But it was largely on questions of detail that the Bills 
of 1886 and 1893 were shipwrecked, and it is questions 
of detail that will endanger the Bill of 1912. The 
Government needs fuller and clearer information than it 
has received of the real mind of the Irish people on such 
governing points as those of finance and of Irish repre- 
sentation. On whatever lines the Bill is drawn, it will 
be fiercely opposed by Ulster and by the forces of 
‘‘ Ulsteria’’ in the Unionist Party. If it is not as 
staunchly and steadily backed by the united forces of 
Nationalism in Ireland, it will have a very hard struggle 
It is time then that both English and 
Irish opinion should get settled on some leading 
What, for example, is to be contemplated as 


for existence. 


points. 
the permanent relation of the Parliament at Dublin to 
that at Westminster? What kind of body is the Dublin 
Parliament to be? Is it to be two houses or one? Is 
Ireland to have fiscal autonomy, partial or complete? 
In what form and to what extent is it to be represented 
at Westminster? These questions all hang together, 
and on our answer to them depends our general view 
of the meaning and the measure of Home Rule, that is 
to say, of the nature of the autonomy which Ireland is 
to enjoy. 

Unfortunately, in any attempt to answer this ques- 
tion, there is one factor which does not depend on Irish 
considerations alone. The most workable system for the 
future—if we could but re-write the constitution of these 
islands on a clean slate—would be one of Home Rule all 
round. There would be a central Parliament at West- 
minster for the United Kingdom, with Parliaments 
enjoying delegated powers for each of the four portions 
of the United Kingdom. This central Parliament would 
control the Customs, and by consequence the Excise. It 
would also raise revenue by direct taxation, and having 
met the needs of the Imperial expenditure, would allocate 
the balance, on some such lines as those which Lord 
Macdonnell has suggested, to each of the four divisions. 
The four subordinate Parliaments would have powers of 
raising internal revenue in such wise as would not inter- 
fere with the collection of Imperial revenue, and would 
be responsible for internal expenditure. Their legislation 
would be subject to the veto of the Imperial Government, 
exercised as in a Colony through the Royal prerogative. 
There would thus be no need of a second revising 
chamber. 

No such system.as this can be instituted at a stroke. 
We cannot expect Ireland to wait until Scotland, 
England, and Wales have made up their minds as to the 
kind and amount of self-government that they respec- 
tively require. But in establishing Home Rule in 
Treland we can proceed with this possibility of further 
development in our minds. Indeed, if we act otherwise, 
some questions will become very awkward indeed. Take 


the case of Irish representation. We cannot exclude the 
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Irish from the House of Commons without giving Ireland 
complete financial autonomy. This is not proposed, and 
it follows that the Irish members will remain, though in 
reduced numbers. As long as they are at Westminster 
they will be able to vote on purely British questions, 
while British members will have no voice in correspond- 
ing Irish questions. This is not a permanently tenable 
position. It is possible only as an intermediate stage in 
a process of devolution which must eventually be carried 
further in the direction of giving a corresponding 
measure of Home Rule to the remaining three-fourths of 
the United Kingdom. It is, then, with this further 
devolution in view that the Irish Parliament should be 
established. 


consequence that a Second Chamber is neither a necessary 


This appears to us to carry with it the 


nor a desirable adjunct of the directly elected body. The 
Dublin Parliament will be confessedly subordinate. Its 
legislation will be subject to a veto exercised by the 
Crown on the advice of Ministers, and these Ministers 
will be responsible to a House of Commons in which 
Irish representatives will be able to call them freely to 
account. This is, we suggest, a form of guarantee more 
satisfactory to Belfast and to Nationalist Ireland itself 
It would 


also be the natural stepping-stone to a federal system in 


than that of any non-representative Chamber. 


which the Parliaments of England, Scotland, and Wales 

would be similarly constituted and similarly situated. 
But it may be asked—Why assume that complete 

Why should not Ireland 


control her own revenue, and in what sense can she be 


fiscal autonomy is impossible ? 


said to enjoy self-government if she does not, control it? 
The reply is that the reasons against a complete fiscal 
separation are stronger to-day from the Irish than from 
When Mr. Gladstone drafted 
his Bills, there was a surplus accruing from Ireland to 


the English point of view. 
the Imperial Treasury. To-day the balance is the other 
way. Fiscal independence means to Ireland the loss of 
a net annual income to which a great part of her recent 
prosperity is due. It means exclusion from the benefits 
of recent British social legislation, and from the Imperial 
credit which can alone render possible the completion of 
land purchase. But there is a yet graver matter which 
the Irish farmer will have to.take into account before 
In the 


earlier days of Home Rule, Free Trade for England wasa 


he supports any demand for fiscal separation. 
settled policy. If separate Customs had then been pro- 
posed people might have feared that Ireland would set 
up barriers against British imports, but no one would 
have suggested that Ireland might suffer from a similar 
policy of exclusion. Now, we hope and believe that it 
will remain impossible for any Ministry to frame a pro- 
tective tariff for this country which will be accepted by 
Parliament. But we can no longer frame constitutions 
on the assumption that Free Trade is a settled policy. 
Tariff Reform is a programme in being, and the turn 
of the wheel will, sooner or later, bring a Tariff Reform 
Ministry into power. Such a Ministry will have to do 
something for its agricultural as well as its commercial 
and manufacturing friends, and what could it do that 
would be so popular with the agricultural interests as 
the imposition of a tariff on Irish cattle and the produce 
of the Irish creameries? 


In that event the Irish farmer 
would be faced with the possibility, we do not say of losing 
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his largest customer, but of finding that customer parted 
from him by a tariff-fence not to be scaled without 
material forfeit of profit. . Where these possibilities are 
duly weighed in Ireland, there will not, we think, be any 
demand for the destruction of the existing Customs 
union, and the maintenance of that union carries with 
it a train of consequences which sufficiently distinguish 
the nature of Irish from that of Canadian Home Rule. 

This distinction is also the answer which the Home 
Ruler has to give to the fears of Ulster so far as they are 
grounded on reason. The Imperial Parliament will re- 
tain an ultimate supremacy which will permit of no 
measures exceeding the powers conferred by the Home 
Rule Bill or abusing them to the flagrant disregard of 
British traditions in the matter of religious equality. 
But Belfast will also find the same Imperial supremacy 
resolute in enforcing the law of the land. She may talk 
of an unofficial, independent government of her own, and 


may play at electing her Parliament and voting her own | 


taxes, but she will have to pay the taxes levied at 
Westminster and at Dublin, and to obey the laws passed 
by the duly constituted Parliament of Ireland. Any 
actual wrong to Belfast England would be quick to 


resent. But rebellion in anticipation of wrongscommands | 


the sympathy of no rational being, and the proclamation 








the Russian Government how vast is the interval which 
separates the whole practiee and thinking of a civilised 
nation in this matter from its own unspeakable tradi- 
tions. The House talked about American Jews; it was 
probably thinking of the native victims of Odessa and the 
Pale. But quite apart from the merits of the case, this 
act of self-assertion by a representative Chamber makes 
an interesting object-lesson for European Parliaments. 
It happened to be an easy exercise of independence, 
because the Democratic majority in the Lower House is 
naturally quite unmoved by the consideration that it 
might be exposing Mr. Taft to some embarrassment. 
This indifference to the convenience of the Executive is 
among the most refreshing characteristics of American 


representative Government. The House meant to give 


| effect to a strong and unanimous sentiment, and it has 


| done it in a way which will brace the moral fibre of its 


of seditious intentions leaves the British public sceptical ‘| 


and cold. That public will judge of the Bill by the 


degree in which it succeeds in adjusting such points of | 


detail as those to which we have briefly referred, the 
points, that is to say, that are essential to the reconcilia- 
tion of a true national autonomy with the close fiscal 
and political relations which must subsist between 
neighbors so near, with interests so closely intertwined. 





“ SHIRT-SLEEVE” DIPLOMACY. 


It would be difficult to recall a single instance in recent 
years in which a European Parliament has expressed a 
decided and independent opinion on a matter of foreign 
policy, save indeed by recording its confidence in the 
Ministry of the day. The House of Commons has one 
such exploit to its credit—its resolution of censure on 
King Leopold’s régime in the Congo. But this is the 
exception which proves the rule. This was a resolution 


own diplomatists, while confronting Russian officialdom 
with a crude but wholesome fact. If our own House of 
Commons could be inspired on occasion to disregard the 
wishes of the Foreign Office by some procedure as im- 
perative and as honest as this, there would follow a re- 
markable re-adjustment in the 
diplomatic policy and public opinion. 
The prejudice against ‘‘ shirt-sleeve ’’ diplomacy is 
the most intelligible of all the foibles of statesmen. This 


relations between 


public opinion, which is apt to think on lines so little 


| distinction. 


which “strengthened the hands of the Government,” | 
and appreciably assisted it in a course which it was | 


already resolved to pursue. 


The dearth of such in- | 


cidents in the Old World serves to make the recent | 


achievement of the United States’ House of Representa- 
tives peculiarly interesting. On its merits its protest 
against the humiliations and restrictions which the 
Russian Government is pleased to inflict on American 
citizens of Jewish faith who have occasion to travel in its 
dominions was a service rendered to the best interests 
of civilisation. Russia is, in this matter, on a plane 
of medievalism which our own country quitted under 


Cromwell’s guidance. The number of American Jews 


who desire to travel in Russia is probably not large, but | 


by making itself the champion of their interests in this 
dramatic way, Congress was probably anxious to remind 


| 


| 


related to their own fine-spun schemes, with its habits 
of speech so rude by comparison with their own nicely 
graded and stereotyped phraseology, is a force which 
they must dread if they cannot control it. Unfortun- 
ately for the statesmen, it is a force which even Old- 
World diplomacy has long since called incautiously into 
its service. When it desires to make an entente, it can 
summon the masses into the streets to applaud the 
Sovereign or the President whom it has singled out for 
It can use the City to present an address 
or to offer a banquet. It can patronise such an 
organised expression of calculated goodwill as the forth- 
coming visit of Parliamentarians and the Anglican clergy 
to Russia. Manifestations of this type are as yet 
comparatively easy to control. But diplomacy forgets 
that if it encourages a disciplined display of public 
opinion for its own purposes, it makes a habit which in 
time will find independent utterance. It may suit the 
Foreign Office that a number of officially-minded persons 
should go over to fawn upon the Russian Government 
while it is in the act of destroying the independence of 
Persia, but it must prepare itself for some counter- 
manifestation of a more spontaneous opinion. A 
democracy cannot be held indefinitely in leading strings. 

The chief obstacle which confronts our own public 
opinion, disturbed at the failure of the Foreign Office to 
make its influence felt in a manner congenial to its own 
instincts, is to be sought in the peculiarly baffling form 
of the Non Possumus which Sir Edward Grey has schooled 
himself to deliver. Whether it is the Radical group in 
Parliament which asks him to make his influence felt in 
Persia, or a body of merchants which complains of his 
neglect of an important material interest, his answer is 
apt to frame itself in the same despairing formula. It 


is always, as it was the other day in the case of the 
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“ Oldhamia,’’ a reminder that the interest in question is 
not worth a war. For years that retort has met every 
complaint of our impotence to resist Russian aggressions 
in Persia, and is now so habitual with the Foreign Office 
that it was even used to excuse its failure to secure com- 
pensation for the unwarrantable sinking of a British 
ship. There is only one adequate answer to a Foreign 
Secretary who uses such an argument as this. It is that 
he has no conception of the resources of his own art. If 
diplomacy were the business of securing national ends by 
means of the threat of war, we might save ourselves the 
expense of maintaining a diplomatic service, and entrust 
our interests directly to the joint care of the Admiralty 
and the War Office. If a great Empire were reduced to 
accepting defeat and enduring humiliation whenever its 
interests were not sufficiently vital to justify bloodshed, 
we should needs despair of civilisation itself. 

The expressive American phrase implies the full use 
in international intercourse of all the means which a 
business-man would instinctively employ. If Mr. Taft 
had been a British Minister he would, we suppose, have 
told Congress that he dared not resent an insult offered 
to American citizens unless he were prepared to send 
his fleet into the Baltic. Congress is much too shrewd to 
listen to such excuses. It told Mr. Taft to denounce 
the Russo-American Treaty of Commerce, and by this 
bloodless, yet formidable, act of hostility to compel a 
fruitful conversation. In our own difficulties with 
Russia a method far less offensive, but quite as effective, 
has lain through all these years to our hand. The value 
of the Russo-British understanding—Lord Haldane, the 
other day, called it an alliance—is, from the Russian 
standpoint, first of all, that it has opened the gates of 
Persia to the armies of the Caucasus ; and, secondly, that 
it has opened the money-market of the City to Russian 
speculations. Our Foreign Office cannot control our 
foreign investments by such direct and statutory inter- 
ference as a French Minister may use. But through its 
Consulates, through the banks, which continually seek 
its advice, and through the “ Times,’’ which is, in all 
but the name, its official organ, it can and does influence 
the investor. From the Crimean War down to the eve 
of the Persian Convention no Russian loan had been 
floated in London. Our finance reflected our policy with 
a docility which the French Bourse, tied in formal bonds, 
could not have surpassed. Since the first loan pointed 
the way, a vast expansion has followed, and our capital 
each year has exported itself for the service of Russian 
municipal enterprises and private ventures in constantly 
increasing volume. 

Here is a weapon which a diplomatist who was not 
ashamed to doff his coat would have known how to wield. 
The very week which has seen the beginning of a fresh 
phase in the absorption of Northern Persia, has also 
witnessed the advertisement in all our newspapers of 
the projected Rvsso-British railway through Teheran 
to Karachi. We do not argue here that this railway 
involves a ruinous danger to Indian defence, though that 
is our opinion. We assume that the Foreign Office has 
satisfied itself that the scheme may safely be encouraged. 
But it need not on that account give its assent for 
nothing. It is a plan purely Russian in its origin. 





Its first promoters were Russian financiers, and its 
advantages, both commercial and strategic, must fall 
But for its success 
our aid, financial and diplomatic, is absolutely essential. 
A “‘shirt-sleeve’’ diplomatist would probably have 


overwhelmingly to the Russian side. 


begun his operations on this railway. A critical com- 
muniqué in the press and a hostile leading article in 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ would have suggested reflections to St. 
Petersburg. Nor would he have been content to operate 
from London only. The City could embarrass the 
Russian Government, but the Paris Bourse could ruin 
it. The services rendered to France during the present 
A hint from Paris would 
probably have sufficed to warn the Russian bureaucracy 


summer demand some return. 


of the risks which it would run, if it chose to push its 
intrigues in Persia beyond the limits of our tolerance. 
Russia may stray if she so chooses into “‘ the orbit of 
German diplomacy,’’ but there is no refuge for her in 
the orbit of German finance. Berlin has no surplus 
capital for her speculative needs. Our foreign policy 
has been criticised too exclusively from an ethical stand- 
point. It fails disastrously when tried by that standard. 
But at least as conspicuous is its deficiency in resource, 
its poverty in method, its inability to use the weapons 
of the modern world. If it could be induced for once 
to discard Court dress and sit down to its work in “‘ shirt 
’’ it might learn from American experience that 
there are ways known to business men of keeping a dis- 


sleeves, 


honest partner loyal, and methods familiar to modern 
practitioners of exerting pressure without threatening 
war. 





THE POLICY OF GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS. 


It is not easy to piece together a quite intelligible story 
out of the cross-questions and crooked answers of the 
Thames shipbuilding controversy. But it looks as if the 
Admiralty had got into trouble by trying to do good in 
devious ways. The Thames Ironworks, for some little 
time past, have been in the hands of a receiver, and the 
livelihood of several thousand families is staked on the 
possibility of reconstructing and maintaining this great 
business. The Admiralty, in putting out the new con- 
tracts for the Navy, evidently desired to give a share of 
the work to the Thames, provided it could be done at a 
reasonable price. Now, in making its calculations, 
the Admiralty is not bound by close conditions of im- 
mediate economy to place each order where the lowest 
tender has been made. For the question of maintaining 
a sufficient number of competing plants in different 
localities to meet the quick demands of a national 
emergency may legitimately weigh with them in the 
assignment of orders. But in this policy price cannot, 
of course, be ignored. A wide difference of tender must, 
of necessity, be prohibitive. From the public stand- 
point it cannot be worth while paying out large sums to 
get work done in one locality which can be done as well 
and far more cheaply in another. Now the Thames 


tender for two protected cruisers appears to have 
amounted to some £80,000 more than the tenders sent 
in by Northern firms which were prepared to build these 
This difference is so great that, on the face of 


vessels. 
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things, it would certainly have justified the Admiralty 
in disregarding the Thames works. Since, however, they 
were disposed to do what might be feasible to ease the 
situation in the Thames, it was open to them to 
negotiate with the receiver who was administering the 
business, to see whether some abatement on the original 
tender could not be arranged. Apparently this was done, 
but without result. The Admiralty then adopted the 
rather singular expedient of approaching a Northern 
firm, which is no doubt Messrs. Vickers, with the object 
of getting them to undertake to fulfil the con- 
tracts ‘‘at the regular trade prices established 
by recent competition,’? the work being actually 
carried out upon the Thames. In other words, 
the plant and men of the Thames Ironworks were to be 
handed over to the control and management of the 
Northern firm for the purposes of the Admiralty work. 
This arrangement, curious as it seems, might not have 
worked out so ill had it not been for the conditions 
regarding hours of labor imposed upon the Thames 
workers. The latter, under Mr. Hills, have for many 
years been working on an eight-hour day. But the 
Admiralty letter describing the proposed arrangement 
contained the disturbing announcement that “the firm 
in question will not in any circumstances undertake the 
contract unless the men agree, through their responsible 
leaders, to work the same hours as are worked by other 
competitive firms.’’ 

Thus the Thames workers seem to be confronted with 
the alternative of losing their livelihood or abandoning 
the eight-hour day. Ought the Admiralty to have put 
them in this dilemma? Are the longer hours 
really necessary for the carrying out of such contracts 
at a reasonable price? Here are two interesting and 
difficult questions, the former political, the latter dis- 
tinctively economic. To the latter no very definite 
answer, we fear, can be given. Earnest advocates of an 
eight-hour day have frequently contended that no 
reduction of output and no increase in cost of production 
need be involved by so moderate a shortening of hours, 
Some intensification of working energy may reasonably 
be expected to ensue, and the stimulus to a more econo- 
mical organisation of the business will make up any 
little deficit. Not a few cases are cited where the eight- 
hour day seems to have been obtained without any loss. 
But no general law is applicable. Where machinery is 
already speeded up, and piece wages and a bonus already 
extort from workers their utmost exertion, it is likely 
that the reduction of hours would imply some reduction 
of output, and therefore some increase of cost, unless a 
corresponding reduction of net wages were accepted by 
the men. The Thames is already handicapped in com- 
parison with the North by the higher rate of wages 
imposed in accordance with a Resolution of the House 
of Commons to cover the higher cost of living in London. 
It is not inherently unlikely that this consideration, 
taken with the higher labor cost of the eight-hour day, 
fully accounted for the difference of tender in the case 
we are considering. 

It is true that another explanation, urged by 
Mr. Hills, is possible. He contends that the lower 
tender of the Northern firms is a qutting rate, an 





unprofitably low price, which ‘‘ the gun and armor ring ”’ 
have arranged in order to crush out Southern competi- 
tion ; and that for this loss they will recoup themselves 
out of the handsome monopoly prices they will charge 
the Government for armor and for guns. If this 
charge be true and capable of proof, Mr. Hills 
would do a great public service by proving it. For 
when a great trade has reached a stage of amalgamation, 
giving a very small number of firms a control of the 
market, there undoubtedly exists a danger that they 
may use their power to bear down by force their surviving 
competitors. But unless and until Mr. Hills can make 
good his sensational charge, we are bound to assume that 
the Thames is not able to hold its own in open 
competition with Northern firms paying somewhat lower 
wages and working longer hours. 

What ought the Government to do? The first 
impulse of those who hold that the Government ought to 
assume the position of a model employer is to say that, 
in awarding the contracts, allowance should be made 
both for the higher wages and the shorter hours upon 
the Thames, and that even if the difference be as much 
as £80,000, the Government should pay it, rather than 
take advantage of what are relatively worse conditions of 
labor in northern firms. But this policy, enlightened as 
it seems, is open to several criticisms. There is no 
evidence that real, as distinct from money, wages are 
higher on the Thames than in the North. On this score, 
then, it would seem quite equitable for the Admiralty to 
take advantage of the lower cost of building in the North. 
On the matter of any increase in cost of building due 
to the shorter working day, we confess to feeling 
doubtful. If a resolution were brought into the House 
of Commons in favor of an eight-hour day as a con- 
dition of the placing of all Government contracts, we 
should feel bound to give it strong support. For we 
are convinced that the normal workday in most industries 
is inhumanly prolonged, and that from the vital and 
social standpoints a shortening of hours would be cheaply 
purchased by some reduction in the output of 
material wealth. No doubt a simple eight-hour day, 
uniformly imposed on all trades, irrespective of the 
nature of the work and other conditions, is undesirable 
and impracticable. But in most heavy manual in- 
dustries, such as are occupied with metals and building 
operations, an eight-hour day seems a feasible reform, 
in which a former Liberal Government, that of 1892, 
has already given a lead. But this course has not yet 
been adopted, and we are doubtful whether the 
Admiralty would be justified in saddling the taxpayers 
with a large additional cost, in order to find work for 
a particular firm which has committed itself to this 
experiment. What, therefore, can be done? The 
Admiralty ought not, we think, to demand the abandon- 
ment of the shorter working day, which forms so 
legitimate and so old a claim of labor. But is it not 
possible to arrange a compromise? The men on the 
Thames might consent to give a trial to the fifty-three 
hours’ week for this contract, the object being to keep 
the London industry “in being.’”’ This object 
accomplished, and the business set on its feet again, the 
London custom should properly be resumed, 
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THE POSITION OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


Mr. Luioyp Grorce has arrived at a stage of a dis- 
tinguished man’s career when the world begins to ask of 
him—What will he do next? The pause does not occur 
at a specially high point of popularity. That was reached 
on the evening of the passing of his great Budget. The 
rude stroke which dissipated the growing Tory reaction 
made Mr. George the most popular figure in politics since 
Mr. Chamberlain. Men saw in it, and saw rightly, that the 
strategy which secured it had also meant and obtained a 
still greater victory—the overthrow of the House of 
Lords. 
days knew also that he foresaw and planned a first rejec- 


Those who knew Mr. George’s mind in those 


tion by the Lords, an endorsement by the country, and 
a following attack on the Veto, in which the peers were 
bound, whatever their tactics, to succumb. All went as 
this simple, though far from shallow, generalship fore- 
saw. But while nothing miscarried, the resulting situa- 
tion was a difficult one. The Budget was part of a 
constructive social policy, the most acceptable phase 
of which had already been accomplished by the Prime 
Minister. Insurance was bound to come; not as a decree 
of the Caucus, but as a first charge on the scheme of 
taxes initiated in 1909. And insurance could not in 
the nature of things rival old age pensions, either in its 
appeal to sentiment or in immediate, substantial, social 
benefits. Fiscal exigency and opinion, especially Conser- 
vative opinion, both decreed that sick and unemployment 
insurance should be on the contributory model. The 
Opposition, having fixed this principle in the public 
mind, took the meanest use of its electoral disadvantages. 
In the country they pressed the Government so hard that 
the Chancellor at a non- 
contributory scheme, or at least at a series of substantial 
exemptions from the flat rate. 


more than once hinted 
At once the Parlia- 
mentary Opposition drew in its horns, and fought for 
the contributory principle, against which its wire- 
pullers had raised the electors of Somerset and Ayr. 
In the end the Bill was not substantially modified, and 
it has gone to the country as the joint gift of social 
Radicalism and paternal Toryism. This mixed character 
and parentage does not make it the more acceptable to 
employers or employed, to the specially Conservative 
or the specially Liberal constituency. It must, there- 
fore, stand or fall on its merits, no longer dependent on 
its author’s adaptive skill and persuasive energies, or 
solely on the binding force of party. 


Mr. George’s part in this controversy, conducted 
half in Parliament and half from 11, Downing Street, 
has been curiously exciting and novel; but, whether it 
be praised or deplored, it has given the people a view 
and a share of the actual processes and methods of states- 
The 
country, the actual mass of industrials and their 


manship such as they have never possessed before. 


directors, know Mr. George as something more realisable 
than a voice in Parliament and an attendant at Cabinet 
Councils. They know him as a kind of go-between in 
their big affairs, where his speed of mind, his vitality of 
temperament, his shrewd wit, and love of dealing with 
the actual stuff and modes of human life—give him a 
power over our rather shapeless, confused democracy such 
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as none of his predecessors ever tried to exercise. Mr. 
Chamberlain, whom he resembles, organised the Press 
and the Caucus. Mr. George is by no means indifferent 
to the Press—he is, indeed, a kind of inspired and 
executive Pressman—and he knows the weight and pro- 
pelling power of organised party opinion. But he has 
gone much farther than the earlier explorer. Mr. Cham- 
berlain hardly attempted to fight a hostile Cabinet on 
Mr. George, 


’ 


pensions ; let alone the House of Commons. 
knowing that neither the Parliamentary “ Yea,’ 
“Nay,’’ could alone carry the Insurance Bill, supple- 
mented it by turning the old formal Ministerial deputa- 
tion into a series of miniature free Parliaments. It is open 


nor its 


to a critic to say that the same result of informing and 
consulting the people might have been achieved in a 
more orderly way if the whole subject had been set 
But we must take Mr. 
George as we find him, and as the form and pressure of 


to a less precipitate tune. 
our politics at this juncture enabled him to act. 


One other recent excursion of the Chancellor has 
puzzled his own party more than his opponents, and 
that is his dive into foreign policy. Here, again, 
he has broken with tradition. Most Liberal Govern- 
ments since 1880 have had their Whig and their Radical 
wings, whose dealings with each other at critical moments 
have been hardly more cordial than those of the Jews 
and the Samaritans. 
to the 


which the two Asquith Governments have been founded. 


This dual character belonged 
Campbell-Bannerman Administration, on 
Failure to recognise it on the part of one member of 
the Imperialist group almost broke down the first com- 
bination when the late Prime Minister was in the act 
of forming it. The Chancellor himself avowedly came 
in to 11, Downing Street, largely by Lord Morley’s 
generous intervention, to redress the balance which 
“C.-B.’s” death depressed. Suddenly, out of the French 
Entente, sprang a combination more surprising still, the 
Entente of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Edward Grey. It 
was as if the Chamberlain of the “ransom ’’ period 
had invited himself to sup with the “‘ skeleton at the 
feast.’’ Probably the Chancellor would to-day admit 
that for him the Mansion House Speech, which was 
the first outward and visible sign of the compact 
What had a 
Radical statesman to do with the old Tory war-cry of 
British “ prestige,’’ 


with Sir Edward Grey, was a mistake. 


or with well-worn symbols of re- 
What 
was the concern of a Chancellor, saving for social 


actionary policy like the balance of power? 


reform, with inflaming the strife which threatens the 
finance of 1912? Inflammation was not, of course, 
the object of the speech, but it was the effect. The 
Lloyd George intervention, unauthorised by the Cabinet 
as we now know it to be, must have embarrassed the more 
moderate and distinctly Gladstonian party in the Govern- 
ment, and weakened its influence.on asituation driving fast 
on to peril. Yet Mr. George was far more sinned against 
than sinning. The Chancellor could not have fully in- 
formed himself last autumn of the persistent Drang of our 
Foreign Office diplomacy. He could not have been aware 
of what Lord Morley, in a caustic phrase, called the 


9? 


“fixed antipathies and prepossessions 


of many of its 
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agents. He spoke from a brief furnished him by the 
Foreign Office, and he could only have caught at the 
skirts of the controversy into which he was drawn. 


For the moment, therefore, the Chancellor stands 
on foreign policy apart from both Radical and Glad- 
stonian Liberalism. But he can hardly rest there. By 
force of blood and upbringing he is a Nationalist. If 
he is to remain at the Exchequer, he must be at least 
as powerful a force for peace and economy in this 
Ministry as were Lord Randolph Churchill and Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach in their Unionist Governments. 
Nor, if he were responsible for foreign affairs, 
could his acute and restless mind content itself with 
the sheer deadlock in which Sir Edward Grey’s less 
resourceful temperament has fixed the two countries. 
Every prudent mind foresaw this impasse. Every 
good head and humane and enlightened temper 
must be concerned to help the Foreign Secretary out 
of it. It is for such a purpose that good should come of 
the association of two politicians so opposite in character 
and mental outfit as the Chancellor and Sir Edward 
Grey. Mr. Lloyd George cannot unsay the Mansion 
House speech. But he can undo its effect, and give a 
fresh and healing turn to the European ailment to 
which it ministered. 


For the moment, therefore, this brilliant career 
hangs in the air. For the next Session Mr. George, 
like the stars in another and a kindred world, will be 
“resting.’’ He is, as I have said, almost completely de- 
tached. The Insurance Bill comes of no school; it is 
pure empiricism ; vaguely Socialistic in conception, in- 
dividualist as to nine-tenths of its machinery and 
method. Its author has swept it through Parliament 
by a coup de main. But now a different task awaits 
him. Is the Budget of 1909 to have the sequel which 
its author designed? That sequel is the transformation 
of British agriculture through the three roads of a 
reform of the land laws and land taxation, the further 
reform of housing, and the State control of the railway 
system. It is safe to say that only the Liberal and 
Labor Parties can achieve this change, working through 
the best constructive minds in our politics and the richest 
stores of personal energy. The fall of the House of 
Lords was not a mere political event; it was the 
beginning of a new economic order. 

Meanwhile, neither Mr. Lloyd George’s friends 
nor his enemies would care to dispute their tacit 
agreement that he is the most interesting figure 
in British politics. It is almost superfluous to 
trace the source of this universal attraction in the 
Chancellor’s freshness of type and character. He 
is even more conspicuously a new man than was Mr. 
Chamberlain at the time when an acute foreign observer 
saw in him the first signal embodiment in statesmanship 
of the “machine age ”—of mechanical organised industry, 
applied to political thought. This is not Mr. George’s 
hall-mark; he comes neither from Birmingham nor 
from Manchester. He is something newer, or older, 
still; for in spite of his place of birth and his 
adaptability to town life, he is of the country and the 








hills. The small farm and the small chapel formed 
him, just as even now they form two-thirds of the 
directing forces of Liberalism and Labor. No special 
culture was added, such as Mr. Chamberlain’s associa- 
tion with Unitarianism, or the transplanting of the 
Prime Minister from Yorkshire and London to Jowett 
and Balliol, or Mr. Burns’s early travels and adventures 
as a skilled craftsman. Welsh blood, Welsh poetry, 
Welsh sentiment, Welsh religion, Welsh refinement and 
subtlety, had to make up for the absence of all foreign 
enrichments of character and intellect. It is as 
if a whole people had come to flower in a single 
personality. Those who know him are often 
astonished that the product is so fine, as well 
as so original. Mr. Lloyd George has had no time to be 
a great lawyer, or student, or man of business. 
Yet he has the lawyer’s mind, something of the 
poet’s feeling for style, the nimbleness and resource 
of the man of affairs. And these powers are 
fortified by the imaginative gift which takes him 
back to the lives of the people, and enables him to 
speak to them in tones they know and understand. This 
feeling and instinct, again, are at the service of a singular 
power of improvisation. Many of his contemporaries 
excel him in breadth and finish of mental equipment. 
But none can touch him in the quickness with which his 
mind applies itself to each problem of political action as 
it arises, so that it rarely happens that in any emergency 
of his career he comes in contact with men who equal 
him in instinctive grasp of its possibilities. Thus, he 
becomes the captain of the hour; politicians, men of 
business, specialists of all sorts, succumb to this Celtic 
adroitness and gaiety of temper, joined to cool prepara- 
tion of strategy, and a will of the utmost firmness. 


All these gifts are in their way Napoleonic. They 
make Mr. George a general of the utmost value to his 
own side and the most dangerous genius to his 
adversaries. What is not Napoleonic in him, as a states- 
man and manager of men, is his indifference to the 
traditional side of politics; to the influence of the past, 
and the vengeance that things established take upon 
those who handle affairs empirically. These things are 
not, at present at least, on the mental horizon of the 
most naturally gifted man of his time. Perhaps he is 
as yet too young in heart, too self-confident, to feel 
them. In this sense, rather than in the more 
conventional meaning of the phrase, the Chancellor 
is not a man of principles. Nor is he specially 
a man of ideas. He is rather a great and not 
always calculable natural force, thrown into a medium 
where his mental swiftness often yields him easy—too 
easy—victories. He is wholly attached by birth and 
feeling to popular causes. But he is deeply in love with 
expedients, and fascinated at times with their superficial 
advantages. He takes freely from many sources of 
political inspiration— Liberalism, Socialism, even 
Imperialism, giving back his adaptive and energetic 
spirit and his unequalled capacity for action. No career 
in English politics has marched so fast since the days of 
Pitt ; and none has seemed so lightly planted in the soil 
from which it has made such astonishing growth. 
H. W. M. 
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Lite and Petters. 


HONORS. 
A Socratic DIALOGUE. 


Pray, Socrates, give us your opinion upon a controversy 
that has sprung up between Praximenes and myself, and 
threatens to become a dangerous quarrel, unless you 
consent to mediate. 

And so divert the danger on to my own head, eh! 
Timoleon? For I well know the perils of the peacemaker. 
But tell me what your dispute is, that I may decide 
whether truth compels me to undertake the risk. 

It is the question whether the finest and most delicate 
act of statecraft consists in the drafting of the laws, as I 
hold, or in the selection of those who shall administer 
them, as Praximenes contends. 

But how if it consists in neither? May there not 
be an action more delicate and consequential than 
that of framing or administering the law? 

I suppose, Socrates, you mean the judicial processes 
in the Courts. This is, indeed, the final test of state- 
craft. 

No; I mean a still finer act than any of these. 

Why, what can be finer than justice that secures the 
order of the State? 

Honor that secures its progress. For while Order is 
the means, Progress is the end, as our most positive 
philosopher has taught. It is for this reason that I hold 
the finest art of government to consist in the writing of 
the names upon the column. 

Why, there you go, with your perverse paradoxes. 
Praximenes and I are dealing with the really serious busi- 
ness of statecraft, and you pretend that the conferring 
of these empty distinctions outweighs it all. 

Empty, you call them! Well, that is just where you 
are mistaken. For I, at least, maintain that the fount 
of honor is more fertilising than the fount of justice itself. 
For what is honor but a finer and more creative form of 
justice? 

Ah! there you run on, twisting your rope of words. 
It is not honor, but honors that are in question. Now, 
everybody knows that this writing on the column is com- 
plimentary, and that these titles carry no real power in 
the State, especially now that the nobility has lost its 
legicidal function. 

Nay, but what you now tell me fairly frightens me, 
Timoleon; I mean your treating as a matter of in- 
difference the severance of honor from honors. Surely it 
is a matter of life and death to the State that Honors 
should go where Honor is due. 

Why, and so they do, Socrates, broke in Praximenes, 
considerably ruffled (for he was clerk to the College of 
Selection). There is plenty of merit represented in the 
list. Tom, Dick, and Harry do not get their names 
inscribed. Believe me, these gentlemen are all men of 
solid attainments. 

Would not acquisitions be the better word, 
Praximenes? 

Well, you may sneer, if you like, but those get 
there who deserve such recognition; not indeed your 
barren intellectuals or your measly saints, but good, 
serviceable fellows who have got on in the world and 
are well able to support their new position. If most of 
them have managed to make money, they are none the 
worse for that. 

Apparently not, since they are the men the State 
delights to honor. 

Well, and how would you allot the honors? By the 
dice-box, or a popular vote; or would you sell them to 
the highest bidder? 

Stop, Praximenes, you are getiing on to delicate 
ground. Your last suggestion I will for the nonce 





ignore ; but there is a worse way of bestowing honors than 
the dice or the ballot-box. 
And what may that be? 
A selection based upon a vitiated standard of worth. 
Why, what do you mean? 
You must let me answer after my customary 





fashion, seeking the image of the good State in the good 
citizen. Now a citizen is, as we know, a very composite 
being. He is an animal with the needs and activities 
which belong to him as such ; a tradesman or a mechanic, 
with appropriate functions ; a runner or a coit thrower ; 
a man of learning or a wit; a friend, a parent, and a 
citizen. Shall we not say that the same man may be 
each and all of these? 

Why, certainly, and perhaps he may have many 
other selves. 

And will he not value himself and be valued by 
others in respect of each of these functions ? 

Of course, he will. 

But if he should value himself higher as an animal 
than as a friend, a parent or a man of learning, should 
we think him right? Should we not rather reprobate 
him as a sensualist? 

Certainly, we should. 

And even if he put success in learning above the 
performance of his duty as a father, should we not deem 
him a pedant? 

Perhaps, we should. 

And if he had no fixed standard at all for his several 
functions, now magnifying this, now that, according to 
mere caprice, we should, I suppose, be right in describing 
him as a man of no character. 

Well! Yes, we should. 

And if a State or Society, proceeding in the same 
shifty way, should value its citizens according to their 
prominence or mere success, without regard to the nature 
of that success, or the means by which it was achieved, 
and, what is still more curious, without regard to the 
kind or amount of social service it contained, should we 
not say that State had lost its character? 

Perhaps we should? 

And will it not be much worse for the State to 
adopt a base or shifting standard of values than for an 
individual citizen? For the power of a bad example 
will be greater in the State, will it not? 

Yes, certainly. 

And will not the State be setting the worst of bad 
examples, if it confuses the standard of private citizens 
by conferring its honors indiscriminately on men of 
genuine merit and men of wealth or notoriety—awarding 
the same praise to the philanthropic employer as to the 
shady financier, placing the eminent physician on the 
same level with the quack who has made his pile, the 
great administrator with the party wire-puller? 

No doubt it would. But are you not far too cen- 
sorious, Socrates? After all, it is impossible for those in 
charge of the Government to assess the secret virtues 
of all its citizens —dydpav ovdels Xapaxrnp éurepuKe TOpuTe 
—you know the rest. And, after all, the world is 
not so badly organised that great material success can 
be achieved without the incidental rendering of public 


service. The fact that a man has made money ought not 
to prejudice one against him. Has not the poet well 
sung :— 


“ Hearts just as pure and fair, 
May beat in Belgrave Square, 
As in the lowly air 
Of Seven Dials”? 
Besides, living, as we do, in a commercial age, we 
cannot afford to despise the men who build up great 
businesses and give employment. Moreover, there is 
another public service many of them render. 
And what is that? 
Perhaps little enough in your opinion, for you are, 
I know, a little sceptical of party. But I, as a practical 
politician, hold that an efficient party system is essential 
to good government, and therefore I say that those who, 
out of their riches, contribute generously to the needs of 
the party, perform a truly public service. 
You don’t mean to say that rich men buy their 
honors ! 
Why, no such thing! Their generous donations do 
not always even coincide with the bestowal of the title. 
Perhaps not. But now you set me thinking, 
Praximenes; it seems as if, for the first time, some 
rational method began to show itself in the apportion- 
ment of these honors. 
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Well, I thought you would come to see reason in 
time, Socrates. 

But I would like to understand a little more pre- 
cisely the finesse of the proceeding. 

And I shall be glad to tell you what I know. 

Well, then, tell me this. It is not true, I suppose, 
that the highest honors always go to the owners of the 
longest purses? 

That, indeed, would be a crude notion. 
personal qualifications count for a good deal. 

How do you mean? 

Well, for instance, it stands to reason that a “ novus 
homo,’’ who seeks recognition, must be more lavish in 
support of party than the scion of a good old family. 
And a foreigner of dubious antecedents and a non- 
Hellenic name usually has to “ pay through the nose,”’ 
if in so serious a matter I may speak with levity. 

I don’t mind your levity a bit, Praximenes, for I 
perceive it leads to a redeeming truth. 

Why, whatever do you mean? 

I mean that this double standard proves the 
accuracy of my surmise. For it indicates the survival 
of a remnant of public conscience which may yet be 
awakened to its peril. The extra contributions which 
less reputable candidates must pay may surely be re- 
garded as an informal hush-money that implies some 
moral reluctance to be overcome. But I take it that 
there is another lingering sign of grace, the stubborn 
refusal to admit in public what everybody knows to be the 
truth—that honors pass for a pecuniary consideration. 

Well, Socrates, I think you are wrong if you impute 
that refusal entirely to a moral tenderness in the 
Government. The Government has no such scruple. 
With it secrecy is a mere matter of discretion. For if it 
were once fairly known that honors were for sale, the 
whole value would go out of them, and no price would 
be fetched, such a curious creature is the public with its 
complicated sentiments. 

How do you mean? 
do with it? 

I mean just this. The men who (between you and 
me) buy these honors only pay for them because the 
public clings to a pathetic belief that honors belong to 
the honorable. It is this public esteem that they are 
really after, and that requires from the State a stubborn 
concealment of the actual process. 

If, then, I understand you aright, Praximenes, the 
people set a widely different valuation upon honors from 
that of the Government, imputing to the recipients 
higher qualities of personal merit and of public service 
than they actually possess. And your party system of 
government actually lives upon the maintenance of this 
false opinion of the many. 

Well, what would you, Socrates? Politicians, like 
other practical men, must submit themselves to such 
sacrifices as expediency demands. 

A heavy sacrifice indeed! And are you quite sure 
that the working of your party system is worth the 
squandering of the richest treasure of the State? 

What squandering of treasure? 

I mean that deliberate abuse of the sacred fund of 
reverence for the State as the repository of the common 
virtue, the educator, and the stimulus to public service 
in the spirit of the ordinary citizen. Does not the safety 
and the inward progress of every State depend in the last 
resource upon the moral confidence which her citizens 
repose in the standards and ideals embodied in her 
institutions and her conduct of affairs? If these 
standards and ideals are nobler than those of the ordinary 
citizen, they help to ennoble and elevate his life; 
if they are more mercenary, more degraded, they serve to 
drag him down. And you yourself, not I, have pro- 
nounced judgment in this cause. 

How so, Socrates ? 

By your admission that, if the public accurately 
knew the real amount of “honor’’ conveyed in the 
bestowal of these “honors,” the social value which 
makes them objects of desire would speedily evaporate, 
and leave them the empty names they already appear to 
those who, like yourself, know how they are got, and 
why they are given. 


Of course, 


What has public sentiment to 








THE ENGLISH OF SHAKSPERE’S TIME. 


To genius, we do not doubt, every generation would 
appear almost equally charged with splendor, fear, and 
pity. The great issues that concern mankind are not 
greatly altered by Governments, laws, knowledge, or in- 
ventions. Apart from the mere difference of language, 
the work of a distant poet appeals to us as strongly as to 
his contemporaries; often more strongly still. We our- 
selves may never have camped out for a ten years’ siege, 
or experienced the mixed feelings of a woman returning 
to life after her husband had requested her to die in 
his place; but we can imagine no human age that will 
not love Achilles, and laugh at Admetus. Scientifically, 
we do not hold with ghosts and witches, but, as on a 
blasted heath or the dreadful summit of a cliff, our 
souls may be haunted with foreboding doom and our 
nature split in twain by an overwhelming spiritual 
behest. All that is true; all ages are much the same 
in significance, and the thing that hath been is the thing 
that shall be. Genius has never told a story or sung 4 
song that seems out of date to-day; nor would ancient 
genius misunderstand the genius of to-day, if it could 
be found. For the gods are known to each other, and 
time hardly touches them. 

But, none the less, some ages draw genius, and some 
draw blank. There are periods of glory, and periods 
of fog. Since every minute of time is so peculiar and 
unique, so brim-full of its own tragedy, comedy, irony, 
and every other good and perfect gift for perceptive 
genius, it is hard to say why this should be so. We 
should rather have expected each year or each age to 
grow a corresponding genius of its own ; and, in fact, up 
to a certain point, that happens. It needs very little 
practice to fix the date, within a year or two, of any 
building, picture, poem, or bit of prose, so clearly do 
subject and manner both reveal it. But from time to 
time an age arrives—once or twice in a millennium, not 
oftener—when some race or region of the world appears 
to flower—nay, to flame; and in the midst of that 
flaming radiance the fire of genius glows with special 
brightness. Those are the ages that continually draw 
us back to a dangerous idolatry. Their interest over- 
whelms us. We never can exhaust their significance. 
The smallest detail we can learn about them is more 
valuable than the history of dynasties. The recovered 
gossip of their back-stairs makes our earth-shaking 
diplomacy sound ridiculous. The half-dozen points at 
which the mind of man has approached grandeur almost 
seem to justify the rest of his level and obscure 
existence ; much as a big diamond or two might almost 
justify the rest of Australia’s continent. 

No one would question that the century of Athens 
was such an age, the century of Cesar and Christ’s birth 
such another, and the Renaissance century a third. 
Their interest is inexhaustible. Every scrap of news we 
can gather of them is above price. It is worth the pains 
to trace their origins and their sequences far up and 
down the course of history. We welcome every anticipa- 
tion of their light, and every reflection of it, no matter 
how faint and distant. But each fragment that survives 
from their actual years we treasure more reverently than 
the reliquaries of saints. That is why the Cambridge 
University Press is doing so great service in publishing the 
“Cambridge Anthologies’’ that Mr. Dover Wilson and 
Mr. W.T. Young edit. The object of the Anthologies, we 
are told, is “ to let each age speak for itself, and to give 
coherence and prominence to what seem to be its signifi- 
cant features.’’ The first two volumes, as is natural in 
an English series, are concerned with the age of 
Shakspere, but we hope the series will not be confined 
to English greatness. For people who are not specialists, 
no books could be fresher or more delightful than similar 
collections from the contemporary records of the few 
other ages when genius shone. 

In the present volume, called “ Life in Shakspere’s 
England,” we are given “a picture of the Elizabethan 
Englishman, painted by himself, in pursuit of his busi- 
ness, sport, or roguery.’’ We find significant extracts 
from writers between the years, let us say, of 1570, when 
Shakspere was a child, and 1630, or a little later, when 
he might still have been alive if he had fulfilled his day. 
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Each extract describes some facet in the various life of 
England at the time. We see the country life, with its 
labor, sports, festivals, and superstitions; the educated 
life of schools, universities, and travel; the life of 
London, and its disorders, temptations, plagues, and 
fashions ; the life of books and theatres ; the life at Court 
and at home; the life of rogues, vagabonds, and seamen. 
The passages are set down, with their dates, but without 
antiquated spelling or scholarly comment to worry us. 
The only addition is the occasional prefix of some 
Shaksperean passage, just to show how intimate the 
connection between the poet and his surroundings was. 
Sometimes the extract comes so close to the poet’s own 
words that he seems to have read and glorified it. To 
the ordinary lover of Shakspere, who does not trouble 
his heart with conjectures, emendations, or cryptical 
crazes, no book could be of greater interest. 
of the chief points of his interest will be the discovery 
how alert the general mind of England then was, how 
various and dramatic its daily life, but what wretched- 
ness, cruelty, and ignorance prevailed, and how many 
people, at the height of our country’s glory, lamented 
her degeneracy, raged over her iniquities, and despaired 
of her future. 

We like the description of the English given by 
Paul Hentzner, when Shakspere was about thirty-four. 
It is fairly well-known. Perhaps George Meredith had 
read it; at all events, how Meredithian it is! And the 
present writer often heard Meredith make the observa- 
tion of the first sentence, in almost the same words :— 


“The English are good sailors, and better pirates, cunning, 
treacherous, and thievish; about 300 are said to be hanged 
annually at London., . They are powerful in the field, 
successful against their enemies, impatient of anything like 
slavery; vastly fond of great noises that fill the ear, such as 
the firing of cannon, drums, and the ringing of bells, so that 
in London it is common for a number of them, that have got 
a glass in their heads, to go up into some belfry, and ring the 
bells for hours together, for the sake of exercise. If they see 
a foreigner, very well made or particularly handsome, they 
will say: ‘It is a pity he is not an Englishman.’ ” 


While we are in the way with bell-ringing and 
exercise, take this account of the football matches that 
Shakspere used to play in or to watch. It was written 
by Philip Stubbes, the year that Shakspere was married 
at nineteen :— 


“As concerning football playing, I protest unto you it 
may rather be called a friendly kind of fight, than a play or 
recreation; a bloody and murdering practice, than a fellowly 
sport or pastime. For doth not every one lie in wait for his 
adversary, seeking to overthrow him and to pick (pitch) him 
on his nose, though it be upon hard stones, in ditch or dale, 
in valley or hill, or what place soever it be he careth not, so 
he have him down. And he that can serve the most of this 
fashion, he is counted the only fellow, and who but he? 
ee But whosoever scapeth away the best, goeth not 
scot-free, but is either sore-wounded, and bruised, so as he 
dieth of it, or else scapeth very hardly. And no marvel, for 
they have sleights to meet one betwixt two, to dash him 
against the heart with their elbows, to hit him under the short 
ribs with their gripped fists, and with their knees to catch 
him upon the hip, and to pick him on his neck, with an hundred 
such murdering devices.” 


And yet we have heard the Rugby game called brutal! 
The same writer, who appears to have been equally 
averse from murder and merriment, thus describes a 
procession of the Lord of Misrule—a kind of morris- 
dancing, such as has been kept up in Warwickshire 
ever since Shakspere lived there; we might compare it 
with our Bank Holiday :— 


“ Every one of these his men, he investeth with his liveries 
of green, yellow, or some other light wanton color; and as 
though they were not gaudy enough I should say, they bedeck 
themselves with scarfs, ribbons and laces hanged all over with 
gold rings, precious stones, and other jewels; this done, they 
tie about either leg twenty or forty bells, with rich handker- 
chiefs in their hands, and sometimes laid across over their 
shoulders and necks, borrowed for the most part of their 
pretty Mopsies and loving Bessies, for bussing them in the 
dark. Thus all things set in order, then have they their hobby- 
horses, dragons, and other antics, together with their bawdy 
pipers and thundering drummers to strike up the devil’s 
dance withal. Then march these heathen company towards 
the church and church-yard, their pipers playing, their 
drummers thundering, their stumps dancing, their bells 
jingling, their handkerchiefs swinging about their heads like 
madmen, their hobby-horses and other monsters skirmishing 
among the throng; and in this sort they go to the church, and 


And one | 








into the church (though the minister be at prayer or preaching), 


dancing or swinging their handkerchiefs over their heads in 

the church, like devils incarnate, with such a confused noise 

that no man can hear his own voice.” 
Such irruptions disturbed the worshippers, who, as we 
read, laughed and fleered and jumped on the pews to 
see ; nor can we wonder. But it is equally interesting to 
find the same early Puritan thus vigorously denouncing 
the theatre, just at the time when Shakspere was starting 
for London to raise the drama almost to the highest level 
it has yet reached :— 

“Do not plays maintain bawdry, insinuate foolery, and 
renew the remembrance of heathen idolatry? Do they not 
induce whoredom and uncleanness? Nay, are they not rather 
plain devourers of maidenly virginity and chastity? For 
and Curtains, daily and hourly, night and day, time and tide, 
to see plays and interludes, where such wanton gestures, such 
bawdy speeches, such laughing and fleering, such kissing and 
bussing, such clipping and culling, such winking and glancing 
of wanton eyes, and the like is used, as is wonderful to behold.” 
proof whereof but mark the flocking and running to Theatres 

From which denunciation we must suppose that the 
Censor of those times had persuaded himself to license 
one of his own plays. : 

Time would fail to tell of other varied scenes, habits, 
and characters of that day—the amazing dress of men 
and women, the witches (burnt for their own belief in 
Satan’s communion with them), the sporting under- 
graduates (so like our own), the roads and inns, the 
books (of which writers complained that the best lived 
but three months, just like our own), the gallant sport of 
whipping a blind bear, while the spectators smoked a 
Nicotian weed, called in America Tobaca; the advice to 
rise with mirth in the morning, to remember God, and 
wash your hands and wrists, your face and eyes and 
teeth ; the receipt for mince-pies (beginning, “ Take a leg 
of mutton, and cut the best of the best flesh from the 
bone, and parboil it well; then put to it three pound of 
the best mutton suet, and shred it very small; then put 
in a good store of currants, great raisins, and prunes, a 
few dates sliced, and some orange-pills ’’) ; or the account 
of British meals, containing the national distinction 
that :— 

‘Whereas we commonly begin with the most gross food, 
and end with the most delicate, the Scot, thinking much to 
leave the best for his menial servants, maketh his entrance at 
the best, so that he is sure thereby to leave the worst.” 

But, where all is so attractive, we can afford only 
one extract more. It is from an account of a poet, 
written by John Stephens the year before Shakspere 
died. Already we feel in the language the cold touch 
of Jacobean affectation and preciosity. But still, we 
should like to agree with Mr. Dover Wilson’s surmise 
that the writer, perhaps, had in mind the very man for 
whose sake the whole of this book, with all its multiplied 
details and sidelights, is of such absorbing interest. 
Certainly, the passage suits Shakspere well :— 

‘He only among men is nearest infinite: for in the sceni- 
cal composures of a tragedy or comedy he shows the best 
resemblance of his high Creator; turning his quick passions, 
and witty humors to replenish and overcome into matter and 
form as infinite as God’s pleasure to diversify mankind. He 
is no miserable self-lover, nor no unbounded prodigal; for he 
can communicate himself wisely to avoid dull reservedness, 
but not make every thought common to maintain his market. 
It must be imputed to his perfect eyesight, that he can see 
error and avoid it without ‘the hazard of a new one: as in 
poems, so in projects, by an easy conjecture. No 
marvel though he be immortal, seeing he converts poison into 
nourishment, even the worst objects and societies to a worthy 
use. When he is lastly silent (for he cannot die) he finds a 


monument prepared at others’ cost and remembrance, whilst 
his former actions be a living epitaph.” 





THE ART OF STORY-TELLING. 


A STIMULATING paragraph found its way into print 
during Christmas week, when the newspapers are 
commonly a good deal more human than at other times. 
It informed us that the Municipality of Boston is about 
to inaugurate a new experiment for the benefit of the 
children of its city. It is not, as one might have guessed, 


a new method in inoculation, nor yet a chemical outrage 
It is, on the contrary, a wilful 
A lady, 


on the nature of milk. 
old-world sally into the kingdoms of romance. 
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whose gifts and charms we reverently guess across a — 


separating ocean, has been appointed official story-teller 
to the city. She will be installed in a big room in one of 


the public libraries, and thither the children of New | 


England will flock to hear her legends and her fairy- 
tales. It will be a paradise of the imagination. What 
fortunate artist will decorate her palace we are not in- 
formed. But the little child who enters will be trans- 
ported to fairy-land even before the recitation begins. 
Knights in armor will do their great deeds before his 
eyes; princesses will stand in eerie woods awaiting the 
rescuer, and the dragons and the gnomes will fascinate 
him from the darker panels of the frescoes. 


at the sight of her; thrill at their adventures, admire 
their constancy, and sit in ecstasy until the veracious 
story-teller assures them that hero and heroine lived ever 
afterwards in happiness and joy, until they were visited 
by the terminator of delights and the separator of 
companions. 

One cannot watch an audience of fellahin sitting 


_ spell-bound before the coffee-house story-teller without 


asking oneself whether there is among primitive races a 
sensitiveness to words, an imaginative response to 


| language, which the arts of civilisation tend to blunt. 


He will | 


take his choice of Greek nymphs or medieval knights- | 


errant or Eastern djinns. 
will be no dates and no distances. 
has loved will live for him, and the magic of the artist 
will carry him to Tintagel or Bagdad and to Ossian’s 
narrow glen, as though no wandering ancestor had 
banished his race to a New World which grew to man- 
hood without a nursery. But the pictures on the walls 
are only, as it were, the overture to the play, and the 
portico to the hall of wonder. It is to hear the lady of 
enchantments that the children will flock from the sky- 
scrapers and the electric cars. Each, as he sits spell- 
bound on his bench, will command her art as king and 
baron commanded minstrel and bard. 
in Boston at noonday, while all the marvels of Sindbad 
and the tales of the hunchback and the City of Brass 


sleepless Sultan dreaming awake through the Thousand 
and One Nights. It will be easier, we think, to fill this 
hall than to clear it. One hears the audience of children 
calling imperiously for yet another story, or demanding 
Grimm when they have heard Hans Andersen, or ‘‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’’ when the “ Arabian Nights’’ is closed. 
One sees the fortunate lady followed, like the Piper of 
Hamelin, from street to street through Boston City by 


In this hall of wonder there | 
Whatever any child | 


He will sit there | 


hordes of children demanding, again and yet again, the | 


story that they know by heart. One imagines her grow- 
ing old at her story-teller’s trade, overwhelmed by the 
gratitude of a city, the most popular, the most envied, 
of all its learned citizens. 

So does a modern community turn backwards and 
do by deliberate wisdom what a natural society does by 
instinct and tradition. You still may see the story-teller 
plying his art, not for children, but for grown men, when 
the peasants flock in to market in an Egyptian town. 
We have seen him in Cairo reciting his ancient tales to 


an audience which listened to him, lost in the familiar | 


and credible past, an audience which refused, while he 
held it, to believe that English soldiers were patrolling 
in the streets, and motor-omnibuses running to the iron 
bridges of the Nile. They would stand spell-bound 
while the dancers and the drums and the pipes enter- 
tained them in the market-place beneath the citadel ; 
when they wearied of the dancers’ arts they would seat 
themselves with their cups of coffee round the story- 
teller in the café. No children ever listened more 
credulous to a tale of wonder. The familiar legend can 
still draw tears from their eyes, and the jest that has 
survived untold centuries set them rocking with laughter. 
Sometimes the entertainer will recite an heroic epic that 


is older than Islam, and the fellahin in their blue gowns | 


will listen as their fathers have done for ages. Some- 
times he will tell them, varying its details by his own 
skill and deploying all his simple art of words, a tale 
that may have wandered with medieval caravans from 
India to Persia, and from Persia to Egypt. It was 
nothing to them that they grew in their own fields the 
cotton which makes its swift voyage to Manchester, and 
returns from the machines and the modernity of 
Lancashire to clothe them. They cease, while they 
listen, to be items in the processes of international 
commerce. They live to hear the wonders of Bagdad. 
Their loyalty, while the bands are playing in Abdid 
square, is all for the immortal Caliph. They tremble at 
the name of Mesroor, and listen entranced to the tale 
of the young man before whose comeliness all the 
merchants are confounded, and the lady whose beauty 
is so overpowering that men swoon and beat their breasts 





If the Arab story-teller, fully equipped with a command 
of our language and deeply versed in our traditional 
legends, our ballads, and our more popular fiction, were 
to attempt to ply his art in a London public-house, with 
what reception would he meet? We question very much 
if he would find an audience, and if he did, it would be 
by narrowing his vocabulary and by coarsening his 
appeal. There seems to come, whenever the leisured 
classes of a nation begin to take their imaginative 
pleasures from books, a degradation of the spoken 
language, a shamefaced usage which ends by confining 
the real art of expression to the printed page, until at 
length the less cultivated mass in every class loses not 
only the use of powerful and well-chosen speech but 
almost the understanding of it. The Athenians who 
voted prizes to Aischylus were certainly not a readin 
people. If the art of reading and writing was genera 


; ; _ among them at this time, it must have been confined 
are recited to his wondering ears as though he were a | 


mainly to utilitarian ends. The use of manuscript 
books cannot have been frequent or habitual among 
citizens of moderate means. Their sensitiveness to 
language was a response to the spoken word, and not the 
acquired taste of a bookish age. They must still have 
had the retentive verbal memory which can repeat long 
poems after a single hearing, partly because its pleasure 
in them is intense, and partly because it has not been 
debauched by a dependence on books. The Elizabethan 
public, though it was in its upper strata a bookish and 
even a dilettante audience, must have had this same 
responsiveness to mere words which we have lost. It 
delighted in plays which made their appeal through 
elaborate set speeches, delivered like recitations by an 
actor who ignored the stage while he spoke them, and 
addressed the benches before him. It was an audience, 
if one may judge it by its preferences, far less critical 
than a modern audience would be of plots and probabili- 
ties and dramatic propriety and skill in construction, 
but vastly more ready to feel delight in words. Our 
stage to-day can make these same beautiful words 
palatable and endurable only when it overworks their 
dramatic possibilities, and embroiders them in a setting 
of costumes and scenery and pageants, and even so it 
must ‘‘cut.’? The ‘‘ groundlings’”’ of to-day ask no 
words at all. Their theatre is the panoramic show, the 
dazzling, clattering mechanism of continuous photo- 
graphs. The crowd flocks to the cinematograph, and 
when the cinematograph palls, it goes to a dumb drama. 
These preferences mean that words are losing for us, if 
not their meaning, at least their emotional power and 
the vivid associations by which they paint for us a 
pageant of the fancy in our own brain. 

A gifted child, however civilised his parentage, starts 
life with this primitive sensibility to spoken works. He 
will remember a ballad at a first or second hearing, if his 
parents have been wise enough to postpone his introduc- 
tion to books. We know a boy of seven who is as inno- 
cent as any savage of his alphabet, but he can recite the 
“ Ancient Mariner’’ from end to end, and recite it with 
a passion and a power of dramatic representation which 
are almost terrifying. Every word has for him its full 
emotional force. It is not a printed symbol hastily 
conned, but a picture which has set the unburdened 
fancy of the child shaping and fashioning its own romantic 
representations. His sensibility to sights and sounds has 
been cultivated, while he has been spared the mechanical 
toil of the spelling lesson. We are tempted, when we 
hear him recite, to think that no printed poem or tale 
could ever have meant to him as much as the mythology 
which entered his eager ear and fermented in his un- 
spoiled memory. A child who has no books makes a 
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library for himself, and as he plays and dreams and talks 
he is for ever illuminating the romantic manuscript in 
his brain. The innovation which the Municipality of 
Boston has inaugurated will give its children the natural 
opportunity to cultivate a sensibility to words which is 
the birthright of a primitive race. If the lady who has 
been named the official story-teller to the city has the 
genius which her post demands, she may revive a lost 
art and arrest the decay of a human faculty in the process 
of giving to these children their hours of wonder and joy. 





THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. 


Ir is a very happy thought that has led Dr. Chalmers 
Mitchell to make the childhood of animals the subject of 
his lectures to children at the London Institution. We 
have no fear that the spontaneity of youth will be inter- 
fered with by this objective presentation of the phe- 
nomenon of being young. There has always been a close 
freemasonry between the human young and anything else 
whatever possessing the golden dower of youth. The 
amount of mauling that a small kitten or puppy will 
stand at the chubby hands of a child is only less wonder- 
ful than the forlornness of the four-legged pet when the 
two-legged tormentor is absent, and its eagerness to sub- 
mit itself to the torture again. The big dog, not half 
so grown-up as he appears to be, though he will stand no 
nonsense from a man, will submit to all sorts of indignity 
from a child, and will join him in mischief against the 
common enemy, human fossildom. The alligator, pre- 
sented by Dr. Chalmers Mitchell as the only Peter Pan, 
because he is always enlarging physically, is by no means 
the only Peter Pan known to investigators from a more 
sympathetic level. 

It is probably safe to assert that the microbe is cut 
off from the privilege of being young. It is nothing but 
the cast limb of a hoary antique tree. Investigators 
have, however, seen startling things even under the 
microscope. One of them, not long ago, saw an “eel ’’ 
in a drop of vinegar wear itself out with endeavor to save 
auother that had stranded on the drying marge. If the 
chemist finds qualities of youth in “ nascent’ oxygen, 
and the spectroscope registers novel stripes from a new- 
born star, it scarcely rests with a biologist to deny youth 
to the microbe. On the other hand, we can detect none 
of the outward indications of youngness in far higher 
organisms, such as the caterpillar of butterfly, bee, or 
beetle. The insect does not seem to be born till it is free 
of the chrysalis. Who can doubt that the peacock butter- 
fly has a special enjoyment of the early days of its winged 
existence? The hive bee celebrates its emergence from 
the cell by an exuberant dance of joy. The other bees 
tolerantly make room for it, perhaps with some vague 
memory of their own youth. The dance lasts for scarcely 
half a minute, and then the young bee settles down to the 
hardest round of toil that animal creation knows. 

We cannot be certain that young fish play. An 
alevin, with a yolk as large as itself hanging from it, could 
scarcely be expected to feel much of the joy of youth. 
But the shoals of tiny dace or perch that alternately 
poke nose by nose into some dreaded locality, then flash 
all their silver sides as they turn and race away, give all 
the appearance of playing the game known to us as 
““Tom Tiddler’s Ground.’’ But then all things in 
flocks seem to play, just as snowflakes seem to flurry 
when they are really falling steadily. We can never 
lose the impression that a regiment of soldiers marching 
in long lines, with one leg gaily striped, must be doing it 
for the sheer fun of the thing. We may be just as wrong 
when we think that the peewits and starlings enjoy their 
wonderful evolutions on the wing. The grilse that leaps 
bodily from the water to fall at full length with a 
resounding splash might be thought to be doing it ‘‘ for 
a lark,’’ but heartless common-sense tells us that it is his 
method of ridding himself of parasites. The quaintly 
erratic zigzagging of the young flounders may be dictated 
only by the instinct to baffle their enemies. Surely the 
porpoise plays, when in hundreds it follows the ship for 








miles, jumping the waves like hurdles. But the porpoise, 
of course, is no more a fish than the seal or the whale. 

If on the whole we must deny the joy of being young 
to the insect and the fish, the amphibian and the reptile, 
surely we may claim it for the whole of warm-blooded 
creation? We can at any rate see a vast field wherein 
it is universal. We doubt whether it belongs so richly 
to our nearest collaterals, the apes, as to the families of 
the cat and dog, though it is true that the chimpanzee 
is the only one capable of a passable imitation of the 
human smile. The playfulness of the kitten and the 
puppy are undoubted. It may have been very slightly 
increased by long association with man, but it is certainly 
shared in a very full sense by all the members 
of the feline and canine family. They are 
all beasts of prey, and their gambols are closely 
directed to increasing the suppleness and_ swift- 
ness that will stand them in good stedd when they are 
grownup. Their subordinates in creation are not nearly 
so playful, as it seems, because the game of being eaten 
is not so amusing as the game of eating. The children 
of Paris during the Revolution made miniature guillo- 
tines, on which they executed mice. That game, we 
imagine, was not so popular with young aristocrats as 
with those belonging to the guillotining class. The 
games of cattle are not so much games of running away 
as games of fighting. They help the growth of horn, 
and prepare for the time when the single martial joy of 
fighting a fellow for a mate will be theirs. The 
calisthenics of lambs are more general and interesting, 
because directed to a larger purpose in grown life. Their 
favorite games are ‘‘ King of the Castle’’ and “‘ Follow 
my Leader,’’ the latter being played over the roughest 
country of tree-trunk and precipice to be found in an 
ordinary meadow. It gives them a sureness of footing 
and an accuracy of spring that are not in the least 
needed by the fat ewes and wethers into which they will 
grow, but which were the first considerations of life in 
their mountain ancestors. 

Ignoble speed without special agility is very little 
practised by the young. Little squirrels are immensely 
playful, but then there must be very real fun in scamper- 
ing up tree-trunks and jumping from bough to bough. 
The fearsome life of the rabbit derives some zest from 
the system of scouts, sentinels, and danger-signals they 
employ, and the young rabbits are eager imitators of 
all these in their games. It seems a pleasure to them to 
find or imagine a danger that they can crane at and 
stamp their baby feet at, they know not why. The 
writer does not know much about the games of hares, but 
he would be surprised to learn that they tend to the long- 
winded speed on which the adult often depends for its 
life. Cowper’s hares gambolled like young fawns. Surly 
“Old Tiney’’ would “swing his rump around,’’ and 
Bess, the courageous and independent one, who died 
soon after he was full-grown, “ was always superior to the 
rest and proved himself the Vestris of the party.’’ The 
hare in its youthful games learns how to leap and turn, 
but probably not how to course, but the foal, whose 
speed is to be of a nobler kind, plays galloping games. 
He seems to know perfectly well that his neck is to be 
“clothed with thunder ’’ (though, in fact, it is as yet 
covered with ridiculous curls), and the drumming of his 
highly specialised feet on “the hollow bosom of the 
earth ’’ is an undoubted delight to him. 

Is there something in the grip of the earth that 
makes for play? One would think that no creature 
would be more inclined to indulge in pure phantasy of 
movement than the young bird that has just got its 
wings. Yet it may be doubted whether a single good 
instance can be shown of the sportiveness of young birds. 
The parents have often a good deal of difficulty in getting 
them to learn to fly, and as soon as they are out of the 
nest they are quite content to sit still and scream for food 
to be brought to them. When they can fly well, they 
take it quite as a matter of course that they can reach 
to a hair’s-breadth the perch they aim at, and generally 
go unerringly where they want to go. And they never 
want to go anywhere for the mere sake of going there 
or to perform any difficult evolution just for the sake of 
practice. When they have got their adult plumage and 
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their sexual force, they usually become playful enough. 
The dove towers and planes because the other dove he is 
courting likes to see him do it, or because the full tide 
of life in him urges it. The rook develops all his powers 
of flight without games or practice, goes soberly through 
the winter, and then indulges in “ break-backing”’ and 
the dropping and catching of acorns, because he is in 
love. And so all the games of birds are love games. In 
their neglect of their splendid opportunities of youthful 
play they seem to show their affinity to the reptiles from 
which biologists ruthlessly derive them. 

We shall not know whether it is the soul or the body 
that is young. Perhaps the anima of the cat is per- 
fectly serious. It is engaged in killing a mouse, but the 
baby eyes with which it is burdened cannot tell the 
difference between a mouse and a cotton reel; its baby 
paws cannot carry out the design of the ego, even the 
will is a baby one far beneath the needs of the real cat. 
If this is the kind of tragedy that is going on behind the 
mask of childhood, there is no play at all, or, at any 
rate, the grown-up who tries to talk to youth of play 
is talking so much Greek. One child asked Dr. Mitchell 
if he could not arrange for boys and girls to be cater- 
pillars. “It would be much better fun,’ she said. 





Short Studies. 


THRESHING. 


Wuewn the drone of the thresher breaks through the 
autumn sighing of trees and wind, or through that 
stillness of the first frost, I get restless and more restless, 
till, throwing down my pen, I have gone out to see. For 
there is nothing like the sight of threshing for making 
one feel good—not in the sense of comfort, but at heart. 
There, under the pines and the already leafless elms and 
beech trees, close to the great stacks, is the big, busy 
creature, with its small black puffing engine astern; and 
there, all round it, is that conglomeration of unsenti- 
mental labor which invests all the crises of farm work 
with such fascination. The crew of the farm is only five, 
all told, but here they are fifteen, and none strangers, 
save the owners of the travelling thresher. 

They are working without respite and with little 
speech, not at all as if they had been brought together 
for the benefit of someone else’s corn, but as though they, 
one and all, had a private grudge against Time and a per- 
sonal pleasure in finishing this job, which, while it lasts, is 
bringing them extra pay and most excellent free feeding. 
Just as after a dilatory voyage a crew will brace them- 
selves for the run in, recording with sudden energy their 
consciousness of triumph over the elements, so on a 
farm the harvests of hay and corn, sheep-shearing, and 
threshing will bring out in all a common sentiment, a 
kind of sporting energy, a defiant spurt, as it were, to 
score off Nature; for it is only a philosopher here and 
there among them, I think, who sees that Nature is eager 
to be scored off in this fashion, being anxious that some- 
one should eat her kindly fruits. 

With ceremonial as grave as that which is at work 
within the thresher itself, the tasks have been divided. 
At the root of all things, pitchforking from the stack, 
stands the farmer, moustached, and always upright— 
was he not in the Yeomanry?—dignified in a hard 
black hat, no waistcoat, and his working coat so ragged 
that it would never cling to him but for pure affection. 
Between him and the body of the machine are five more 
pitchforks, directing the pale flood of raw material. 
There, amongst them, is poor Herd, still so sad from his 
summer loss, plodding doggedly away. To watch him 
even now makes one feel how terrible is that dumb grief 
which has never learned to moan. And there is George 
Yeoford, almost too sober; and Murdon plying his pitch- 
fork with a supernatural regularity that cannot quite 
dim his queer brigand’s face of dark, soft gloom shot 
with sudden humors, his soft, dark corduroys and 
battered hat. Occasionally he stops, and taking off that 




















hat, wipes his corrugated brow under black hair, and 
seems to brood over his own regularity. 

Down here, too, where I stand, each separate func- 
tion of the thresher has its appointed slave. Here Cedric 
rakes the chaff pouring from the side down into the chaff- 
shed. Carting the straw that streams from the thresher 
bows, are Michelmore and Neck—the little man who 
cannot read, but can milk, and whistle the hearts out of 
his cows till they follow him like dogs. At the thresher’s 
stern is Morris, the driver, selected because of that utter 
reliability which radiates from his broad, handsome face. 
His part is to attend the sacking of the three kinds of 
grain for ever sieving out. He murmurs: “ Busy work, 
sir!’’ and opens a little door to show me how “the 
machinery does it all,’’ holding a sack between his knees, 
and some string in his white teeth. Then away goes the 
sack—four bushels, 160 pounds of “ genuines, seconds, 
or seed ’’—wheeled by Cedric on a little trolly thing, to 
where George-the-Gaul or Jim-the-Early-Saxon is 
waiting to bear it on his back up the stone rteps into 
the corn chamber. 

It has been raining in the night; the ground is a 
churn of straw and mud, and the trees still drip; but 
now there is sunlight, a sweet air, and clear sky, wine- 
colored, through the red, naked, beech twigs tipped with 
white untimely buds. Nothing can be more lovely than 
this late autumn day, so still, save for the droning of the 
thresher, and the constant tinny chuckle of the grey, 
thin-headed Guinea-fowl, driven by this business away 
from their usual haunts. 

And soon the feeling that I knew would come begins 
creeping over me, the sense of an extraordinary sanity 
in this never-ceasing harmonious labor pursued in the 
autumn air faintly perfumed with wood-smoke, with the 
scent of chaff, and whiffs from that black, puffing Billy ; 
the sense that there is nothing between this clean toil— 
not too hard but hard enough—and the clean consump- 
tion of its clean results; the sense that nobody except 
my spoiled self is in the least conscious of how sane it all 
is. The brains of these sane ones are all too busy with 
the real affairs of life, the disposition of their wages, 
anticipation of dinner, some girl, some junketing, some 
wager, the last rifle match, and, more than all, with that 
pleasant rhythmic nothingness, companion of the busy 
swing and play of muscles, which of all states is secretly 
most akin to the deep unconsciousness of life itself. Thus 
to work in the free air for the good of all and the hurt of 
none, without worry or the breath of acrimony—surely 
no phase of human life so nears the life of the truly 
civilised community—the life of garden bees. Not one 
of these working so sanely—unless it be Morris, who will 
spend his Sunday afternoon on some high rock just 
watching sunlight and shadow drifting on the moors—not 
one, I think, is distraught by perception of his own 
sanity, by knowledge of how near he is to Harmony, not 
even by appreciation of the still radiance of this day, or 
its innumerable fine shades of color. It is all work, and 
no moody consciousness—all work, and will end in sleep. 

I leave them soon, and make my way up the stone 
steps to the “corn chamber,’ where tranquillity is 
crowned. In the whitewashed room the corn lies in drifts 
and ridges, three to four feet deep, all silvery-dun, like 
some remote sand desert, lifeless beneath the moon. 
Here it lies, and into it, staggering under the sacks, 
George-the-Gaul and Jim-the-Early-Saxon tramp up to 
their knees, spill the sacks over their heads, and out 
again; and above where their feet have plunged, the 
patient surface closes again, smooth. And as I stand 
there in the doorway, looking at that silvery corn drift, 
I think of the whole process, from seed sown to the last 
sieving into this tranquil resting-place, I think of the 
slow, dogged ploughman, with the crows above him on 
the wind; of the swing of the sower’s arm, dark up 
against grey sky on the steep field. I think of the seed 
snug-burrowing for safety, and its mysterious fer- 
ment under the warm Spring rain, of the soft green 
shoots tapering up so shyly towards the first sun, and 
hardening in air to thin wiry stalk. I think of the 
innumerable tiny beasts that have jungled in that pale 
forest; of the winged blue jewels of butterfly risen 
from it to hover on the wild-rustling blades; of that 
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continual music played there by the wind; of the 
chicory and poppy flowers that have been its lights-o’- 
love, as it grew tawny, and full of life, before the 
appointed date when it should return to its captivity. 
I think of that slow-travelling hum and swish which laid 
it low, of the gathering to stack, and the long waiting 
under the rustle and drip of the sheltering trees, until 
yesterday the hoot of the thresher piew, ana there began 
the falling into this dun silvery peace. Here it will 
lie with the pale sun narrowly filtering in on it, and by 
night the pale moon, tiii siowly, week by week, it is 
stolen away, and its ridges and drifts sink and sink, and 
the beasts have eaten it all. 

When the dusk is falling, I go out to them again. 





They have nearly finished now ; the chaff in the chaff-shed | 


is mounting hillock-high; only the little barley stack 
remains unthreshed. Mrs. George-the-Gaul is standing 
with a jug, to give drink to the tired ones. Some stars 
are already netted in the branches of the pines; the 
Guinea-fowl are silent. But still the harmonious 
thresher hums, and showers from three sides the straw, 
the chaff, the corn; and the men fork, and rake, and 
cart, and carry, sleep growing in their muscles, silence 
on their tongues, and the tranquillity of the long day 
nearly ended in their souls. 
quite dark. 

JoHN GALSWworRTHY. 





The Drama. 


FREE CHURCHES AND THE CENSORSHIP. 


A Few days ago I asked some leading ministers and 
laymen, who are especially identified with the 
Executive Committee of the Free Church Council, 
to say what they thought of the appointment of 
Mr. Brookfield as an Examiner of Plays, at the same 
time sending them copies of the articles in Toe Nation 
dealing with the subject and with the play with which 
Mr. Brookfield’s name is identified. I have received 
a great many replies, from which I propose to give 
some extracts. The general sense of these communi- 
cations is unmistakable. Their chief feature is 
blank amazement. None of these gentlemen appear 
to have imagined that such an appointment was 
possible. Many write privately to me saying in effect 
that the act is incredible and that there must be some 
undisclosed defence. 
in view of the unfortunate fact that Puritan England 
has not as yet fully qualified its old habit of staying 
away from the theatre. But all agree that some action 
must be taken. Mr. Shakespeare, for example, the 
able secretary of the Baptist Union, says that the Free 
Church Council is the body through which he and his 
associates would prefer to work. In other cases, action by 
local councils has been taken or is proposed. Thus the 
Leicester Free Church Council have already passed a 
resolution of protest and forwarded copies to the Prime 
Minister and the Lord Chamberlain. 

All these bodies and persons desire Mr. Brookfield’s 
removal. There is less agreement as to whether the 
Censorship on production should be retained if Mr. 
Brookfield himself goes. Some would trust public 
opinion ; but, on the whole, there is, I think, an indisposi- 
tion to dispense with what Sir J. Compton Rickett calls 
“authority ’’—to place literature and the drama on the 
same footing of freedom. For example, Mr. Gerard Ford 
writes that the Censorship, instead of being abolished, 
“should be made much more stringent ”’ ; on the ground 
that it was bad either to “ deride moral laxity ’’ (“‘ Dear 
Old Charlie,” by the way, does not laugh at laxity, but 
with it), or to ‘‘ discuss ’’ it on the stage. In much the 
same sense Mr. Reid, the Secretary of the Beckenham 
Free Church Council, writes to me that his members 
were divided, some thinking that it was no concern of 
the Church to discuss “ possible degrees of infamy” in 
the theatre, and others being of opinion with him that 
the stage could not be left to work out its own salvation. 


A number speak with diffidence | 


They will go on till it is 











Under the rule of freedom he was of opinion that the 
public interests would be sacrificed in favor of those of 
theatrical property. His Council also appeared to 
think that blame must be divided between the “ Dear 
Old Charlie’ type of play and the work of the new and 
serious school of drama. I have argued this question in 
many articles in Tue Nation, and I will not go over 
old ground again. The point is one of the most practical, 
and, let me add, deadly consequence, and it is one 
which the Churches will neglect at their peril. It is 
put with great force in the last paragraph of a letter 
subscribed ‘‘ Onlooker,’’ which appeared in last week’s 
issue of the ‘‘ Eye-Witness ’’ :— 


“The play comes to an end at eleven: life draws on 
through months and years to the inevitable result of that 
moment of pleasure or train of subversive thought which the 
play has stimulated. How can the light-hearted apologia of 
adultery and fornication trouble themselves with consequences ? 
Broken homes and bastard children are less a subject for wit 
than for irony and tears. But, for good or ill, the Ibsenite 
play never shrinks from presenting the consequences of folly 
in sex matters. Quite probably it has had a disturbing effect 
on the middle classes; it has sent a tremor through Bedford 
Park and shaken Hampstead, but the very presence and in- 
crease of the Aristophanic play among us makes the Ibsenite 
play a desperately necessary antidote. It may be in itself 
a poison. But, so long as Aristophanes and others 
may deal wittily with the accidents of an amusing sport, so 
long let us have Ibsen to remind us of the consequences.” 


This, then, is the worldly moralist’s point of view. 
It is for the Churches to decide at this critical hour where 
their influence will be cast. They may draw their 
robes around them, and decline to intervene in the 
debate ; or they may take an attitude which equally with- 
holds freedom from the artist and power and range of 
treatment from the theatre. Judging from the com- 
munications I have received, this by no means represents 
their attitude, and their generally liberal tone encourages 
the hope that reformers of the drama will have behind 
them in the coming struggle the aid of a powerful mass 
of opinion, to which the Government are accustomed to 
look for support. 

I proceed to give a brief, and it must be a very 
brief, analysis of some of the many letters I have received 
from the leaders of the Free Churches. One of the 
strongest letters comes from Professor James Moulton, 
who writes :— 


‘** All sane-minded people will surely be heartily with you 
in the line you take about the threatened appointment of Mr. 
Brookfield as Censor. His original nomination looked like an 
attempt to reduce to an absurdity the existing censorship, as 
a first step towards replacing it by a new system. And now 
we learn with disgust and amazement that it was not merely a 
bad joke, or an appointment made in childlike ignorance. A 
member of the Government has made it and defended it in 
apparent seriousness, and the situation is full of danger. I can- 
not believe that there will be any difficulty in making an en- 
lightened Home Secretary realise that loyalty to a colleague 
must not override the public interest. And most certainly the 
Liberal Party, which has done so much for public morals, is 
not likely to tolerate or condone such an outrage for the sake of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s beaux yeux.” 


Dr. Monro Gibson writes :— 


‘* From the beginning I have thought that the appointment 
of Mr. Brookfield was intended as a reductio ad absurdum of 
the Censorship; so much so that I was greatly astonished to 
find that it was a serious appointment, and still more that it 
should be considered tolerable that he should be the sole 
Censor. If it is persisted in, I greatly fear not only that it 
will remove wholesome restraints which the Censorship is in- 
tended to secure, but also that it will encourage the production 
of an altogether lower kind of representation than that which 
prevails now, and may stimulate such reproductions from the 
kind of foreign play of which the best known work of Mr. 
Brookfield seems to be a specimen. It must be a most serious 
discouragement to those who desire to elevate the theatre to 
what they believe to be its high calling.” 


Sir J. Compton Rickett appears to favor the retention 
of the censorship, with stricter qualification for the 
individual censor. He writes :— 

“I am strongly of opinion that the present opportunity 


should be used by the Lord Chamberlain to recast the censorship 
of the British stage. If thai censorship is to be continued, the 


Lord Chamberlain must have skilled advice, and upon that 
advice the future of the English drama will largely depend. 
We cannot afford to dispense with authority in this matter. 
There are clearly limits of propriety—for want of a better word 
—which must be observed; but where the line should be drawn 
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is a question more of instinct than of prescription. The friends 
of dramatic art desire to find in it something more than mere 
amusement—an intellectual recreation as well as a relaxation 
from the realities of life. Every immoral play goes to lower the 
theatre in the estimation of its regular supporters, and certainly 
creates a prejudice against it amongst the decent and law- 
abiding. An indecent and dangerous play may conform to 
conventional morality, though bristling with innuendo and lewd 
suggestion; whilst another, dealing honestly with the problems 
of life, may be of wholesome intent, though it speak as frankly 
as Holy Writ. 

“The qualification for Censor is neither that of playwright 
nor dramatic critic. He is not promoted like a barrister to the 
bench for his knowledge and success in his profession. He has 
not to measure the probable popularity of a play, or how far 
it conforms to or falls short of the canons of art. On the other 
hand, he surely requires literary knowledge, experience, and a 
clean taste. It is desirable also that any appointment should 
carry the goodwill of British playwriters and inspire confidence 
in the absolute impartiality of the Censor. This is a further 
reason for not appointing anyone who has taken a practical 
part in the work for the stage. Whilst the Censor cannot pretend 
to protect the stage against inanities, he must at least strive 
against its debasement in moral tone. Public opinion works 
slowly, and is liable to be corrupted by the persistent efforts 
of those who have ventured a large amount of capital upon 
unsavoury subjects. The mischief is insidiously done amongst 
young theatre-goers before disapproval is aroused, and loudly 
expressed disapproval unfortunately only advertises the evil. 
No one claims an unreasonable standard of perfection, that 
every word and gesture should be blameless: but, for those 
who desire to arrest the decay which threatens the stage and to 
find in it a source of refreshment and of fine impulse, the present 
is without doubt a moment of crisis.” 


Mr. Hocking writes :— 


“The efforts that have been put forth during the last 
generation to raise the tone and quality of dramatic art have 
received a direct and paralysing set-back, whilst a fresh incen- 
tive is given to what is unwholesome and demoralising.” 


D 


~~ 


‘. Campbell Morgan writes :— 


‘“*T do not hold any brief for the theatre as it i but 
surely those who do, and who believe in decency, to say 
nothing of morality and religion, must be in arms against an 
appointment of this kind. On general principles I do not be- 
lieve that the censorship of plays should ever be vested in one 
man, whosoever he may be; but agree with you that it should 
rest with the nation.” 


The Secretary of the South Wales and Monmouthshire 
Federation writes :— 


SC 


wo 


“‘T agree with your last sentence in the article, that the 
safest way is to trust the people—the common-sense of the 
nation. If more than this is needed, then the authority should 
be lodged in a representative committee—containing the various 
phases of national life, such as the literary, the moral and 
religious, the technical side of the drama, and, shall I add, the 
‘man in the street?’ 

“‘For us, as Welsh people, I need hardly say, the nation 
would be a sufficient safeguard against the follies of such men 
as you refer to in the article. Against the national common- 
sense of Wales such standards of morality as you indicate would 
not bear a month’s scrutiny. But we are dealing with the 
British public as a whole, and I should think that the censor- 
ship should be vested in some body more representative of the 
ethics, the art, and the literature of England than Mr. Redford 
and his new colleague, Mr. Brookfield.” 


Principal Townsend writes :— 


‘* This appointment has issued, as many anticipated, in the 
resignation of Mr. G. A. Redford as the ‘ Lord Chamberlain’s 
Examiner of Plays,’ and now it is practically certain that 
Mr. Charles Brookfield will be promoted to the position of 
Stage Censor. Against this appointment it behoves every 
lover of morality to protest with emphasis, or we may have the 
stage reduced to the level to which it sank at the Restoration 
under the productions of Congreve, Wycherley, Farquhar, and 
Vanbrugh. If the Stage were a mere organ of public amuse- 
ment, we have a right to demand that the amusement it fur- 
nishes should be healthy, and should stimulate pure and moral 
living. But it is more than that. It is a great public educa- 
tor in morals and manners. If, then, the Stage presents the 
betrayer of virtue as a charming humorist, and pictures him 
as being ‘quite delightful,’ »s ‘ being received with hearty 
laughter and applause,’ and ‘as affording a delightful even- 
ing’s entertainment,’ every one interested in promoting the 
higher life of the people is called upon to raise his voice and 
use his influence in discouraging so great a calamity.” 


Dr. Scott. Lidgett, Principal of the Bermondsey Settle- 
ment, writes :— 


“To those who are trying to make the English theatre 
reflect nobler ideals and handle the loftier problems of human 
life, the appointment of Mr. Brookfield must, on the surface 
of it, appear most discouraging. Few objects are of greater 
importance than to make our national amusements a means 





of true recreation—that which uplifts instead of degrading 
every power of healthy-minded people.” 


Mr. Snape writes :— 


“Surely the House of Commons will not allow the ap- 
pointment to be confirmed. One of its first duties, when it 
re-assembles, should be to insist upon a change being made so 
as to insure that the Assistant-Censor may be, in fact, what 
he is supposed to be in name.” 

H. W. M. 





Communicalton. 





BEHIND THE LOCKED DOOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It would, no doubt, be possible to collect as many 
impressions of prison life as there are people who have gone 
to prison; but I think most of those who have had this 
particular experience will agree upon one point, that the 
worst feature of imprisonment is imprisonment. Physical 
hardship will press more severely upon one than upon 
another; so will solitude; so, even, will petty indignity 
and the irksomeness of officialism. No one who sits in a 
prison cell is spared the consciousness of the locked door. 

Were it not for this, it might be possible to say of prison 
as one sometimes hears said of war, that to render it humane 
is to render it meaningless. I do not suppose this is actually 
true of war; I know it is not true of prison. Prison treat- 
ment may vary with one Home Secretary and another; but 
the locked door is always there, always a fretting, exasperat- 
ing thing, sometimes horrible as well—when it fails to shut 
out grim sounds from another part of the prison, yet keeps 
one from going to the help of the person in distress, who has 
lost control at dead of night under the pressure of the dark- 
ness and the silence—sometimes even a little absurd, if the 
prisoner finds herself locked in with a petition form and 
discovers when the wardress is out of hearing that the prison 
pen has got no nib. I do not know if that nibless pen was 
meant to typify the effectiveness of the petitions that all 
prisoners are so readily permitted to send to the Home Office ; 
I can only attribute to the demoralising effects of prison life 
my own momentary belief that I, a suffragist, should derive 
the least good from petitioning anybody. It certainly 
appeared consistent with the general principles on which the 
prison system seems to have been framed that the prisoner 
should be locked up with a pen that could not write a peti- 
tion that would not be granted. Both seemed on a level with 
the admirable electric bell fixed in every cell, which I rang 
with such high hopes in the early days of my imprisonment, 
but soon came to regard as another empty indulgence, 
perhaps intended to keep the prisoner from feeling too much 
like a prisoner, while at the same time quenching any aspira- 
tion she might have to the dignity of a human being. It is 
the locked door that really counts; and as long as it stands 
between the world and the prisoner there is no chance of 
prison becoming meaningless—a reflection that ought to 
encourage those timorous reformers who are perpetually 
afraid lest prison should cease to be prison if the person 
behind the locked door were to be treated as a human being. 

A good deal has been done, undoubtedly, since militant 
suffragists first went to Holloway Gaol, to make prison less 
stupidly brutal than it was. Now that the suffragists do not 
associate with the ordinary prisoners, it is difficult to ascer- 
tain with certainty how much benefit has actually accrued 
to those in the third class; but there is considerable evidence 
that kindness, tempered with hygiene, has been grafted on 
| to the ancient stupidity. Second division cells are furnished 
| with a wooden chair instead of a stool, in many cases with a 
wire mattress instead of a plank bed; china mugs are in 
use in place of the old tins that were so difficult to keep 
clean; new and modern baths have been fixed in one wing, 
and in some cells the windows have been made to open. 

Better than all this, the attitude of the officials to the 
women in their custody is far more humane, I am told, than 
it used to be—I certainly noticed, with very few exceptions, 
an absence of harshness in the dealings of the wardresses 
with the ordinary prisoners, and I came across more than 
one attempt at wise understanding. Kindness has certainly 
become part of the prison régime; and physical alleviations 
count for much in a life that is spiritually and intellectually 
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barren. But much naturally remains to be done, I think 
because in prison as elsewhere reform has a tendency to begin 
at the top and not at the bottom; and it will take some time 
to establish the belief that the criminal is not extraordin- 
arily unlike other people, and has needs that cannot be satis- 
fied with kind words, a chair with a back to it, and a good 
supply of hot and cold water. 

All this applies also, in a modified degree, to the special 
treatment accorded under Mr. Churchill’s regulations to the 
militant suffragists in prison. Certain undoubted privileges 
have been granted—I should call them rights if they formed 
part of a first division treatment and were not merely 
granted as a kind of apology for imprisonment in the second 
division—owing to the action of the women who went through 
the hunger strike in 1909 as a protest against being treated 
as criminal offenders.. Those sent to prison in connection 
with the recent suffrage disturbances have been allowed to 
wear their own clothes, to walk and talk together in the 
prison yard during exercise, to read their own books and 
do their own needlework, to have their cells cleaned out, and 
to have food sent in if desired. They are still forbidden to 
have writing materials, or to receive letters and newspapers, 
or to hold any communication with the outer world beyond 
the ordinary prison allowance of one letter and one visitor 
a fortnight. Their position is that of a second-class prisoner 
enjoying special treatment for some reason that remains to 
be defined. It cannot be that their offence does not show 
moral turpitude, as was supposed when the new rules were 
framed; for I could find no instance of similar treatment 
being accorded to other second-class prisoners of whom this 
would be equally true, women who were in gaol because of 
their poverty, because they could not pay their rates, for 
instance, or the fine for keeping their children from school. 

Nor can it be because suffragists are frankly recognised 
as political offenders; in that case they would be placed in 
the first division, as was Mr. Ginnell, to quote only one case, 
who saw his friends and was allowed to carry on his Parlia- 
mentary business when imprisoned for inciting to cattle 
driving with a political motive. When one of the imprisoned 
suffragists, by profession a writer, petitioned last month for 
the right to carry on her work in prison, to see her secre- 
tary if necessary, and to receive newspapers, she was given 
a curt refusal on a printed form, and no reason was alleged. 
Another suffragist, now undergoing a sentence of two months, 
has been told that she will not be allowed the usual remission 
of ten days off her sentence because, profiting by the new 
rules, she has not been doing the prison work. The only 
conclusion to be drawn from such inconsistency of action on 
the part of the Home Office is the old one, that justice is for 
men and privileges are for women. A suffragist has only to 
go to prison in order to discover afresh why she is a suffragist. 

It would not be untrue to say that the tendency is to 
treat all prisoners in Holloway Gaol, not as responsible 
beings, but as naughty children, though under the new 
order of things they may be regarded with kindly indulgence 
as children who know no better. Yet you cannot pass through 
Holloway Gaol to-day—possibly this would be true of any 
prison in any age—without learning that the majority of 
your comrades are there because they have ventured to think 
they know better than other people. To me it was impos- 
sible to come into contact with the ordinary prisoners 
without feeling that we were all in prison for the same 
fundamental reason—because we had rebelled, each in our 
own way, against a system that had gone wrong somewhere, 
and especially where women were concerned. “ Rebellion,” 
says Burke, “does not arise from a desire for change, but 
from the impossibility of suffering more.” Sitting in chapel, 
morning after morning, rows and rows of us, some of us in 
our own clothes, some in the russet-brown of the third 
division, a few in the blue serge of the second division, we 
were rebels, all of us, against a grievance that had become 
intolerable; and it might truly be said that the militant 
suffragist finds in prison the living, actual cause of her 
being a militant suffragist. It stares at her from those 
rows of clean-faced women in chapel, only a minority of 
them bearing the marks of hereditary disease and crime, 
the majority looking alert, defiant, perhaps sullen, but not 
depraved. Many are still almost children in years; some 
are quite beautiful. The fact that, while there is only one 
kind of prison cap, scarcely two women ever make it look 





the same, should prove that individuality is not dead 
among those who wear it. 

That was the thing that struck one most, the fact that 
there was no definite distinction between the political and 
the ordinary prisoner, that only by the grace of God was 
the one a fighter against the system of which the other was 
a victim. Both were equally in revolt, since it requires 
courage and enterprise even to turn and rob those who are 
responsible for one’s misery, and that, I was told, is the 
commonest charge against the hundreds of women now sent 
to Holloway. “ Petty theft in connection with street-walk- 
ing,” was the way my informant put it. The blunt sentence 
called up a picture one could not readily forget or forgive 
in a place where thoughts easily become ineffaceable pic- 
tures. 

Those were the things that mattered. There were others 
too—the netting over the staircases and the numberless 
precautions against suicide; the information that the 
“ suicide ward” had been cleared out to make an infirmary 
for the suffragists ; and the sight of that relic of barbarism, 
the condemned pew in chapel, where the wretched woman 
who is not going to be hanged, but is told that she will be, 
sits behind a screen while others sing of the mercy of God. 
Even smaller things make a sharp impression in Holloway 
Gaol; and the sight of water in the font one morning, 
suggesting that a baby had been born and baptised in a 
place where no child should be, was not a sight that enraged 
the less because a sympathetic official explained that the 
women sometimes commit small crimes in order to obtain 
the advantages of the prison infirmary. This competition 
between the workhouse and the prison, in which prison wins, 
at a time when a woman’s place, if ever, ought to be the 
home, is said to account also for the return to gaol, again 
and again, of the same ordinary criminal offender; but it 
is not an explanation of which any community has reason 
to be proud. 

Beside impressions of this sort, bodily discomforts 
count for very little. A hard bed, a minute tin washing 
basin, lack of attendance, and unscientific diet, are hard- 
ships for which one has sometimes paid large sums cheer- 
fully when taking a summer holiday on the Continent, away 
from the main tourist route. In prison, under the new rules, 
they may be mitigated to some extent for the suffragist, who, 
while forbidden pens and ink, is encouraged to provide 
herself with rugs and cushions and fruit, and other delicacies 
calculated to soothe the female of the species in revolt. 
That they merely arouse her to a fresh sense of injustice 
must be attributed to her retaining her preference for rights 
over indulgences. In any case, they do not conceal from 
her *he shortcomings of the prison diet, which contains no 
fruit, nothing sweet, and hardly any vegetable except 
potatoes, which are frequently bad. Except on one day, 
when an excellent soup was provided, I found it impossible 
during the week in which I took the ordinary diet to eat 
the badly cooked suet-pudding or the thin and greasy broth 
that formed the piece de résistance of the mid-day meal. It 
is true that on one occasion, being unable to separate the 
top tin from the lower one, I never discovered what this 
was, so I may have missed one culinary gem. Still, one saw 
enough of the hunger of the ordinary prisoners—they could 
be seen drinking the dregs of the cocoa from the mugs 
they had to carry to the kitchen—to realise that, even when 
entirely consumed, the food is not sufficient to satisfy the 
consumer. The special vegetarian diet, if monotonous, is 
better in quality and better cooked ; but it is easy to believe 
that the under-fed third-class prisoner prefers the other as 
less tasteless, and it seems a pity that an opportunity should 
be missed of teaching her the advantages to health of an intel- 
ligently constructed mixed diet. 

But when all is said, the fact remains that bodily priva- 
tions count for nothing in comparison with the locked door, 
with the long hours of black silence during the night—the 
lights are out between 8 p.m. and 6 a.m.—with the perpetual 
yielding up of personality, the perpetual conforming to 
official regulations for which there appears to be little 
reason. The solitude matters less, perhaps, to the educated 
than to the uneducated woman; personally, my chief ob- 
jection to solitary confinement was that it did not appear 
to be solitary. One might be left for two or three hours 
without interruption, but one could never be sure of being 
left for two minutes, At any moment the door might be 
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flung open and some official ushered in; and there was 
always the spyhole in the door to destroy any sense of 
privacy one might otherwise enjoy, the simple device of 
buttering it on the inside being provocative of an immediate 
intrusion, besides involving a serious loss of butter. At the 
same time, the horrors of loneliness were in no way lessened 
by this constant supervision; one is alone with one’s self 
in a prison cell to a degree undreamed of by those who have 
never beén there, and it is easy to understand how the 
system might wreck a mind that was not perfectly balanced, 
and break a spirit that was not fired with an indomitable 
purpose. Alone with one’s self in a prison cell, one finds 
it hard to believe that the outer world, if still going on, 
contains a single being who has not forgotten one’s existence. 

“Farver and muvver comin’ up to meet you?” I heard 
a third-class prisoner ask of another, who was going to be 
discharged on the morrow. 

“Not much!” was the reply. “They won’t want to ’ave 
no truck wiv me by this time.” 

If I had not gone to prison for a great cause, I think 
I might have felt the same the night before I came out of 
Holloway Gaol.—Yours, &c., 

Evetyn SHarp. 
15, Mount Carmel Chambers, 
Kensington, W. 
January 2nd, 1912. 





Letters to the Editor. 


DOCTORS AND THE INSURANCE BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have noted during the discussion on the National 
Insurance Bill that you have several times endeavored to 
prove what a good thing for the doctors it would be. 

I have, hitherto, felt that your arguments were uncon- 
vincing, but now I have to admit that in your issue of yester- 
day you have made a contribution of real value to the 
subject, and I rejoice to feel that at last I am able to agree 
with you. 

You say that “ you hope that the Government’s suggestion 
of a capitation fee of 6s. a year will be realised. Such a 
grant gives a doctor £300 a year from 1,000 patients, at a 
rate of about forty-five visits a day.’’ These you give as 
facts from which you deduce the opinion which you are 
brave enough to state that ‘‘ this, in addition to private 
practice, would be enough for town doctors.”’ 

I beg that you will afford me opportunity of recording 
how heartily I agree with you. 

The trouble with the doctor, as you, with your great 
acumen have perceived, is that he is work-shy. Like the 
man in the song, ‘‘ he could work if he wanted to, but 
he doesn’t intend to try ’’; so you, for his own sake, set 
out to provide him work despite himself, and you give him 
full measure and running over. It will prove a blessing 
to him without doubt, though I fear he will think it some- 
what disguised. 

A doctor’s work must have at least the appearance of 
being deliberately done, so each visit will take, on an 
average, not less than a quarter of an hour, including the 
time of getting there, if he is to retain his patients. The 
price will not run to a Rolls-Royce. 

The fortunate fellow can thus earn his princely income of 
£300 a year by merely eleven and one quarter of an hour’s 
work a day, and can then put in the rest of his time at 
private practice (save the mark!) and snatch a meal on 
Sundays. 

Not only I, but every other doctor will agree “ that this 
would be enough for town doctors.’’ In fact, they are spend- 
ing time and energy and trouble and, most important of all, 
money, in demonstrating this agreement throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

But surely your printer made an error, and the words 
you intended to use were that ‘‘ this, in addition to private 
practice, would do for town doctors.” But, if so, why 
this unwonted moderation? Why these half-measures? 
What has the Weary Willie of the country done that he 
should be permitted to continue his career of crime? 








It may be, however, that I wrong you. For him, 
perchance, you have a subtler torment in reserve, possibly 
something lingering, perhaps ninety visits a day and work 
in the hospital superadded to private practice in his spare 
time. 

However that may be, let us stand united and present 
a determined front, and then, if we cannot do for all of 
them, we can at least do the beggarly lot.—Yours, &c., 

Peter Macponatp, M.D. 

Ouse Lea, York. 

December 31st, 1911. 


[Our satirical correspondent fails to note the obvious 
point that the majority of the visits in question—in the 
proportion of about three to two—would be visits to 
the doctor, and also that the Act gives the Insurance 
Commissioners ample power of providing special fees for 
special services—e.g., such as surgery—in addition to the 
payments for maternity cases and attendance at the sana- 
toria. But as we ourselves were in error, we cannot afford 
to be too hard on our correspondent. The statement we 
made last week that a capitation fee of 6s. a year gives a 
town doctor £300 from 1,000 patients at the rate of about 
forty-five visits a day was taken from a similar calculation 
in the “Times.” But it must clearly be modified in the 
light of further figures that have been submitted to us. The 
exhaustive investigation made in 1905 by the British 
Medical Association into the conditions of contract practice 
shows that the number of medical attendances required per 
member in existing clubs is about 41. Under the Insurance 
Act, the number of attendances may be increased by the 
better service that will be given, but will be diminished by 
the action of the sanatorium benefit. If taken at four per 
head per annum, a doctor drawing £300 from 1,000 insured 
persons would have to give about eleven attendances a day. 
On an average, this would probably mean four visits to 
patients’ houses, and seven consultations at his own house 
or surgery. We hope to deal more fully with this question 
next week.—Ep., Nation. ] 


To the. Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—In your note dealing with the position of doctors 
under the Insurance Act, there appears to me to be some 
misapprehension. 

I do not recall that the Government have ever suggested 
“that a capitation fee of 6s. a year will be realised” by 
the doctors. What the Government actuaries have estimated 
is that the cost per head to the State will be 6s. a year, 
and this is to be divided between the doctor and the chemist, 
the latter taking, it is suggested, 1s. 6d. No definite fees 
“are laid down in the Act,” and one does not know what 
margins the actuaries may have to give away, but if my 
statement is correct, you will see that it involves a serious 
reduction for the doctor, and it is also probably inadequate 
for the chemist. 

It is quite probable that the doctors will shortly be asked 
to select the method of remuneration most agreeable to 
themselves, and that a capitation system will be suggested ; 
but I do not think that on these lines a solution will be 
arrived at. 

I have pointed out elsewhere that any proposal to style 
the Incumbent the “employer’’ of the curate would have 
involved a lowering of the latter’s legal status, which is 
already guarded against by statute. A similar legal con- 
sideration arises here, though not of so precisely definite a 
kind, involving the status and social prestige of the doctor. 

The doctor is at present under no legal obligation to 
attend a fresh patient, and, if he is overworked or tired, may 
suggest an application elsewhere; but, under a capitation 
system, this will be no longer possible. He will be no longer 
requested but rather ordered to attend, and will be held 
legally responsible for any delay. Neither will he be able 
to check rudeness on the part of a patient by taking leave 
of the case, although it is true that possibly once a year the 
Act will give him an opportunity of knocking an objection- 
able patient off his list. 

I canriot gather by what process of computation you 
arrive at the conclusion that, with a thousand patients, a 
doctor will be required to pay forty-five visits a day. All 
such calculations must, of course, be largely conjectural. 
I take, however, the death-rate at 13 per 1,000, and multiply 
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by 10, and find that the doctor will have on his books 130 
patients at one time, although he may not, of course, be 
required to visit all every day. 

A nurse who has visited 12 patients a day has, in 
the judgment of my Committee, done a good day’s work, 
though, of course, the doctor can visit many more. But, 
supposing that 45 were approximately the correct number, 
I cannot think that this will leave time for private practice, 
as you suggest. 

No doubt there are many doctors who, like the three- 
penny Homerton man, receive more than 45 patients a day ; 
but it is just such perfunctory treatment that we wish to 
stop. 

I have had the opportunity recently of perusing the 
case-book of a conscientious general practitioner. I find 
that on Saturday last he rose at 7 a.m. and did not finish 
his work till 12.30 a.m. During this time he treated 28 
patients, although it must be stated that two of these 
cases entailed a consultation and a small operation, which 
occupied something more than the average time. 

The serious impasse which has arisen is due, no doubt, 
partly to the fault of the doctors themselves. 

It is an interesting sidelight on the controversy that, 
like curates, doctors appear to concern themselves not at 
all with what legislators may be about until the last moment, 
when they awaken and a general émeute occurs. 

As one who is strongly in favor of the measure, I hope 
that this serious difficulty may be overcome; but it will 
require the most careful handling on the part of the 
Insurance Commissioners and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the solution will only be found on the lines 
of payment for services rendered, and not on any capitation 
system.—Yours, &c., 

A. G. B. Atxrnson, Secretary. 
(East London Nursing Society.) 
Charterhouse, E.C. 
January 1st, 1912. 


[See our answer to Dr. Macdonald’s letter. We have 
corrected our figures.—Ep., Nation. ] 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Your reference to the conference convened by Sir 
Henry Lunn encourages this writer to feel that he may 
have your sympathy in relation to another phase of the 
Welsh Disestablishment crusade. It is announced that the 
National Free Church Council, under the leadership of its 
secretary, the Rev. F. B. Meyer, is organising an active 
propaganda in connection with as many as possible of the 
eight hundred Councils up and down England. Now, 
admitting the case for the Government proposals, it does 
seem unfortunate—unfortunate in relation to other and 
perhaps even wider interests—if we must have the spectacle 
in our towns and cities of Free Church ministers and laymen 
as such organised in acute antagonism to the great bulk of 
the clergy and laity of the Church of England. However 
equitable and high-minded the friends of the Government 
may be, their enemies regard the attack as unfair, and 
even dishonest. What will be gained by making the con- 
flict appear to be in part the fight of one church against 
another? All the ordinary political machinery will be 
available. A Free Church crusade will disunite rather than 
unify Free Churchmen. It will needlessly grieve and irritate 
members of the Church of England, with whom, in the 
interests of social amelioration and other great causes, we 
desire to be on friendly terms. Perhaps, to save misunder- 
standing, it ought to be mentioned that this plea comes 
from one who has spent out of the small leisure of a Wes- 
leyan minister’s life, many laborious days in voluntary 
service for the Free Church Council in more than one 
English town.—Yours, &c., 

J. Epwarp Hartow. 

“Madelay,’’ Gravesend. 

January Ist, 1912. 


MR. ASQUITH AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—Are you not demanding too much of suffragists 
when you ask them to accord to Mr. Asquith “a more sym- 





pathetic recognition of his personal position than it has yet 
received at their hands’’? To expect us to do so is surely 
to ignore the contrast between the Parliamentary position 
we had attained previous to the announcement of the Man- 
hood Suffrage Bill, and our situation now. After years of 
incessant work, sacrifice, and suffering, we obtained a splen- 
did majority, large enough to bear considerable reduction on 
a third reading, for a moderate measure, backed by a volume 
of opinion in the country, as shown by the Town Councils ; 
and the Bill, being non-party, not only commanded this large 
majority, but was in no way affected by the personal posi- 
tion of Mr. Asquith and his sympathisers in the Cabinet. 
It stood clear of all such complications, and suffragists of 
every description, believing for once that they were safe, 
turned their whole attention to a united campaign in the 
country. 

With the announcement of the Manhood Suffrage Bill 
came an entire reversal of the Parliamentary position. True, 
it was known that the Government intended, sometime, to 
bring in such a measure, but that they would do it at such 
a time, and in such a way, as to “torpedo”’ our one chance, 
and to thrust us back on to a party solution minus the 
advantages of a party measure, took Commons and country 
alike completely by surprise. You point out that if a 
woman suffrage amendment is carried, it will then obtain 
the protection of the Government. But, sir, the trouble is 
that everything now depends on this “if,’’ and I would ask 
you to bear in mind certain points in the situation created 
by the Premier’s coup. First, on.the most favorable reckon- 
ing (Mr. Brailsford’s—or such as have appeared in the 
“ Manchester Guardian’’) we shall get but a bare majority 
for a wide amendment such as Mr. Lloyd George is under- 
stood to favor. Second, if this amendment fails, we shall 
have to put up with the Conciliation Bill enfranchisement 
of a million women versus thirteen million men, who, finally 
and fully satisfied, will be in no hurry to remedy this glaring 
inequality. To use Lady Constance Lytton’s metaphor, the 
Conciliation Bill, from being a wedge pushed against an 
opening door, will be transferred to the inside of a shut door, 
which it will but assist in keeping closed. Third, the blow 
has divided the suffrage forces in the country, as Mr. Asquith 
doubtless foresaw it would. 

Lastly, it has complicated the whole Parliamenttary 
situation for us, by converting the Premier’s personal posi- 
tion into the governing factor of that situation, and enabling 
him to use it so as to prevent our getting a fair start in 
the Reform Bill on equal terms with men. This advantage 
he did not possess with regard to the Conciliation Bill. 

Since he considers that our success would be a national 
disaster, we may all credit him with good intentions in his 
endeavors to thwart, injure, and weaken our cause by every 
means in his power; but to ask us to sympathise with him 
in a situation he has himself created to our detriment is, I 
repeat, making too great a demand on us!—Yours, &c., 

Wintrrep Ho.ipay. 

Oak Tree House, Hampstead, 

January 3rd, 1912. 


THE VALUE OF CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Mr. Nevinson is right in supposing that I inter- 
preted his letter (dated November 11th) to the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian ’’ as recommending a course of action more nearly 
allied to that of the National Union than to that of the 
W.S.P.U. He recommended in that letter that the 
Conciliation Bill should not be dropped, and that Mr. 
Lloyd George should, failing the inclusion of women in the 
Reform Bill as introduced, himself move the amendment 
and secure Government support. The National Union has 
not insisted upon asking that Mr. Lloyd George should 
himself move the amendment because it may be very much 
better that someone else should move it, but it has 
recognised that a great deal may be done with the present 
opportunity, and this did seem to me much nearer the policy 
as recommended by Mr. Nevinson than the policy of the 
W.S.P.U., which involves the abandonment of the Con- 
ciliation Bill and the instant demand for the withdrawal 
of the Reform Bill. 

I am not in the least abashed by Mr. Nevinson’s 
question-begging recommendation not to “‘ speak evil ’’ of 
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another suffrage society. In one sense I am quite willing 
to agree that no one should “speak evil” of any person 
or society, whether suffrage or anti-suffrage; one should, 
that is to say, avoid calumny about anyone. In another 
sense, I hold myself and all honest people entitled to 
‘‘ speak evil ’’ where we find evil. It is possible for those 
in a movement to do it more serious harm than those 
outside, and if only the enemies of the movement are 
entitled to speak what they think of it, the movement may 
be wrecked from within; it has internal rot; it will die 
or will deserve to die. Some of us think the greatest 
danger to the suffrage movement is within it. If one 
thinks so, it is right and honest to say so. It was my 
belief that Mr. Nevinson must agree in this that made me 
say he failed to recognise our sincerity. Now I am quite 
at sea, for apparently he believes we sincerely think what 
we say, and yet is of opinion that we ought to suppress 
all expression of these thoughts, although to us they seem 
vital. 

As a matter of fact, the W.S.P.U. has not refrained 


from ‘‘ speaking evil.’”’ In a recent cartoon, ‘‘ Votes for 
Women ”’ represented the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian’”’ in a 
derisive and disrespectful manner. The ‘‘ Manchester 


’ 


Guardian ”’ is not a “ suffrage society,’’ but some of us think 
it has been the biggest of the pieces on our side. Perhaps 
this cartoon is the one Mr. Nevinson alludes to as surpassing 
the one in the “Common Cause’”’ for “ ill-feeling and bad 
taste.’’ I should not agree with him if he did. I regard 
both cartoons as permissible political and non-personal chaff, 
and I think Mr. Nevinson, with many other excellent suf- 
fragists, has allowed himself to get morbid about us women. 
I wish he wouldn’t. I think it is very bad for us all.— 
Yours, &c., 
H. M. Swanwick. 


EUCKEN’S ‘“‘TRUTH OF RELIGION.” 

To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Principal Forsyth, in his striking and interesting 
review of my translation of Professor Eucken’s “ Truth of 
Religion,’ states that he considers the translation unsatis- 
factory. May I ask him to say exactly in what way he 
considers that I have not done justice to the original? 

A translation of a work of this description is necessarily 
no easy undertaking ; it must combine fidelity to the meaning 
of the original with an English style that must be absolutely 
clear and readable. 

Such a translation it has been my endeavor to make, 
and I shall be grateful to Principal Forsyth if he will tell 
me where I have failed.—Yours, &c., 

W. Tupor Jones. 

Wilmington House, Highbury Crescent, N. 

January 3rd, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—Principal Forsyth’s review of the “Truth of 
Religion ’’ I found both luminous and stimulating. Taking 
that review as the text, I am bracing myself for the study 
of the Commentary. Commentaries are baffling things ; and 
Dr. Warschauer’s, written the day after Christmas, is no 
exception to the rule. 

I gather that Dr. Warschauer interprets the phrase 
“mere historicism ” to mean “ the historic method rigorously 
applied.” He practically says so. He next assumes that 
Principal Forsyth also interprets it thus; he then cordially 
grumbles because the Principal seems in agreement with 
him. 

Mr. W. W. Jacobs occasionally gives us an exquisite 
example of mere “argufying,’’ and, with his picturesque 
logic, moves swiftly to utter scepticism. But I imagine he 
would not seriously attack the principle on which Socrates 
would act—that a sound dialectic method, however rigor- 
ously applied, is an educational instrument—or he would 
not depreciate as mere “ argufication” the free and objective 
inquiries usual in parliamentary procedure. The distinc- 
tion Dr. Forsyth would draw between mere historicism 
and the insight of a sound historical method is surely as 
clear. 

I dislike anonymous letters, but in this case prefer not 
to sign my name, as Dr. Warschauer might scold me; such 
a development would interest and flatter me immensely ; 








but I fear it would not contribute greatly to the better 
understanding of Eucken.—sYours, &c., 
January 3rd, 1912. Novus Homo. 
THE GERMAN GENERAL ELECTION 
THE SECOND BALLOT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srir,—The interesting forecast by Dr. Bernstein of the 
result of the forthcoming German general elections contains 
some passages of special moment to advocates of electoral 
reform in this country. Many Liberals contend that our 
own difficulties will be solved if we modify our system of 
single member areas by the introduction of the second 
ballot, or the alternative vote. 

Both the second ballot and the alternative vote pre- 
suppose that a Member of Parliament can represent two or 
mere distinct political forces. This is, of course, true of 
single member areas as we now know them, but the second 
ballot brings out the fact with greater clearness. What 
is its effect on political development? In the present 
German elections, ‘‘ there is,’’ says Dr. Bernstein, ‘‘ plenty 
of fighting for seats, very little warfare for principles.”’ 
What else can one expect when the candidates know that 
the electors with whom they are in political sympathy are 
not sufficiently numerous to secure their return. The 
necessity of seeking support from parties with which they 
are not in sympathy prevents candidates from formulating 
their own principles as vigorously and as clearly as they 
otherwise might. 

Further, the extent to which the representation of any 
one party depends upon the combinations of other parties 
at the second ballot is not generally realised. In 1903 
the Social Democrats were engaged in second ballots in 
118 constituencies. In sixty-six of these they were at the 
first ballot at the head of the poll. At the second ballot 
they lost forty-two of these seats and only won twenty-four. 
In the remaining fifty-two constituencies they were, at 
the first ballot, second on the poll, and at the second ballot 
they were defeated in all but one. In 1907, there were 
ninety constituencies in which the Social Democrats took 
part in the second ballots. They were at the head of the 
poll at the first ballot in forty-four, but kept their position 
in eleven only. They were second on the poll in the 
remaining forty-six constituencies and won in three only. 
In both of these elections the second ballots affected very 
adversely the representation of the largest party, and it 
will be interesting to see what combinations will take place 
at the second ballots in this new general election, and what 
will be their effect upon representation. 

If the second ballot, or the alternative vote, is intro- 
duced into England, there will be produced a similar con- 
fusion of political principles and uncertainty in representa- 
tion. Even now we find labor voters in North Ayrshire 
and Govan, unable to obtain direct representation, voting 
for Unionist candidates, not from sympathy with Unionist 
policy, but for the purpose of “keeping the Liberal out.” 
The insincerity in representation, which must follow tactical 
combinations at second ballots, will re-act disastrously upon 
the prestige and influence of the House of Commons. 

Reform is certainly urgently needed; but the only 
reform which can give satisfaction is that of proportional 
representation. This admits of, and promotes, a clear 
formulation by parties of their political principles, for their 
representation no longer depends upon the attitude taken 
towards them by other parties. They are assured of repre- 
sentation in proportion to their strength, and in this cer- 
tainty they are encouraged to give the fullest expression 
to the principles for which they stand.—Yours, &c., 

Joun H. Humrnureys, Hon. Secretary, 
The Proportional Representation Society. 
179, St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster Bridge, London, S.W. 
January 3rd, 1912. 


AND 


NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1911. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srz,—I venture to suggest the addition of the following 
to your list of the notable books of 1911 :— 


J. B. Mullinger. “History of the University of Cam- 





bridge.” Vol. 3. 
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R. W. Seton-Watson. “The Southern Slav Question.” 
Lovat Fraser. “India under Curzon.’’ 
H. F. Pelham. ‘“ Roman Studies.”’ 
G. Spiller (edited by). “Inter-racial Problems.” 
—Yours, &c., 
G. P. Goocu. 
South Villa, Campden Hill Road, W. 
January Ist, 1912. 


[Iwo of the books mentioned by Mr. Gooch were reluc- 
tantly omitted from want of space. Our list was necessarily 
a reduced one.—Ep., Nation. ] 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have no doubt that you would be the last to 
claim completeness for your “ list of the more notable English 
books published during the past year.” Nor, of course, 
could any such list be made to satisfy all your readers. But 
I should like to protest against your limitation of the fiction 
of the year to seven novels, nearly all by well-known authors, 
and nearly all published in the latter half of the year. 
Surely, among collections of short stories, Miss Violet 
Hunt’s “Tales of Unrest” and Mr. Oliver Onions’s 
‘* Widdershins ’’ are worthy to set beside the most famous 
short stories of the ’nineties. Among novels, Mr. Onions’s 
“Good Boy Seldom,” Mr. J. D. Beresford’s ‘‘ Hampdenshire 
Wonder,” Mr. Frederick Niven’s “ Wilderness of Monkeys,” 
Mr. Algernon Blackwood’s “Centaur,” to mention only a 
few, are not the sort of books to fall immediately into limbo ; 
while Mr. Compton MacKenzie’s “ Passionate Elopement” 
was not only the most charming, graceful, and witty study 
of the eighteenth century I have ever read, but contained, 
I think, promise of imaginative power as a novelist un- 
equalled among our younger writers.—I enclose my card.— 
Yours, &c., 

N. M. 

Sidmouth, January Ist, 1912. 


ST. PAUL ON WOMEN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—In your issue of December 23rd, under the 
heading, ‘‘ Bone of my Bone,’’ these words occur, ‘‘ He 
(St. Paul) went so far as to say that a wife has no power 
of her own body.’’ May I, as no one else has done so, 
quote the remainder of the text referred to? . . . ‘“‘ and 
likewise also the husband hath not power over (R. V.) his 
own body, but the wife.” If half a loaf is better than 
no bread, half a quotation is sometimes worse than none. 
In this case it is absolutely misleading.—Yours, Xc., 

A. E. B. 

34, Avenue Road, Leamington. 

January 3rd, 1912. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN RURAL HOUSING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I should like to draw your attention to a very 
interesting development in regard to the great and pressing 
question of the housing of the working classes which has 
just taken place in the village of Chipperfield, Hertford- 
shire. 

For a long time the need for new cottages in the village 
has been apparent, for not only is there a great dearth, but 
an increasing number are becoming steadily too old and 
dilapidated for much further use. Attempts have for some 
time been made to get cottages erected by the local 
authority, but in vain; for not only was there strong oppo- 
sition, but we could not produce a scheme which would not 
be the least burden to the rates. This difficulty has now 
been overcome, and last week the Local Government Board 
‘sanctioned a loan to the Rural District Council of Hemel 
Hempstead for £1,150 for the erection of seven cottages in 
this village. The cottages will contain a large living room, 
three bedrooms, and a scullery, and fifteen poles of garden 
will be attached to each. The rent will be four shillings 
per week. This will be sufficient to make the whole scheme 
self-supporting. It will pay off the capital and interest of 
the loan in sixty years, and will also cover all contingent 
expenses, as repairs, insurance, &c. 

We could only secure a site at the high price of £160 
for slightly under an acre, and this excessive price has, of 





course, raised the cost to even more than would have been 
the case if land at a more reasonable price could have been 
obtained. The allowance of fifteen poles to each cottage is 
sufficient to enable pigs and poultry to be kept, besides 
giving a good, large plot for the ordinary vegetable purposes. 
There are no cottages now procurable with anything like 
this amount of garden for the like rental; and its value 
to the cottage is estimated at sixpence to one shilling per 
week. It may be said that the rent is rather too high for 
the average wage of an agricultural laborer. We must 
remember, however, that one of the principal purposes 
aimed at is to relieve the congestion, which will certainly 
be effected by this scheme. There are many workers in 
villages who, by piece-work, earn considerably more than 
the average weekly wage, and there are also families who 
have one or more sons in work. These people can easily 
pay four shillings a week rent, and it is from these that 
the occupants for the new cottages would principally be 
drawn. This migration will thus enable the present tenants 
of the less desirable cottages to move up into those vacated 
by the tenants of the new ones, thus effecting a double 
purpose: rents cannot be persistently raised, as is the case 
now with such a dearth of cottages, and the tenants of 
the least healthy cottages will have an opportunity of 
moving into better homes. 

There is little doubt but that the difficulty of housing 
in the villages is one of the most potent causes of rural 
depopulation, and that this problem lies at the heart of 
the great revival of agricultural development we are now 
witnessing. The. fact that this Hertfordshire Rurai District 
Council has found it possible to formulate a scheme, such 
as I have briefly described, for the erection of self-supporting 
cottages, will certainly put great heart into those who are 
keenly interested in this great housing question, and should 
prove a most heartening object-lesson to those in other 
parts of the country who are engaged in solving this im- 
portant problem.—Yours, &c., 

Hucu Aronson. 

The Mill House, Chipperfield, King’s Langley. 

December 27th, 1911. 


THE HOLMES CIRCULAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—The letter signed ‘‘ Onlooker,’’ which appeared in 
your issue for December 30th, ought surely not to have 
been written except openly, and above the writer’s signa- 
ture. No man has any right to make statements such as are 
contained in that letter unless he is prepared to vouch for 
them, or to submit them to examination, by giving his own 
name and address, and those of the persons whose opinions 
he quotes. 

I have not noticed any “fling at a newly-appointed 
Government official’? in your columns, but lest my object 
in writing this letter should be misunderstood, let me say 
that we have complete confidence in the present President 
and Secretary of the Board of Education.—Yours, &c., 


J. H. Yoxatt. 
Bolton House, Russell Square, W.C., 
January 2nd, 1912. 


“FAT AND SCANT OF BREATH.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Not being blessed with “the true critical 
instinct,” T am content with the words of Shakespeare as 
they have come down to us. Mr. Hill’s suggestion, I confess, 
leaves me cold. 

The line, “He’s fat and scant of breath,” has always 
conveyed to my mind a very definite picture: the picture of 
Hamlet, not as a budding Daniel Lambert, but of Hamlet as 
a young man, vigorous and athletic, who, for the reason 
that he has of late abandoned and ceased to take interest 
in his customary sports and exercises, is somewhat out of 
condition. I cannot think my reading of the passage is 
without warrant. 

The word “fat,” implying not actual “ unfitness,” but 
a certain lack of “condition,” is to-day in ordinary use.— 
Yours, &c., 


E. B 


January Ist, 1912. 
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Poetry. 


ODE AT THE NEW YEAR. 


** Deridebit, si quis tibi dixerit mollem esse militiam et 
facilem. Nolo te decipi. Illis licet arma submittere, miseri- 
cordiam populi tentare; tu neque submittes, nec vitam rogabis. 
Recto tibi invictoque moriendum est.’’—Seneca. 


DECEMBER dies; across the midnight drear 
The church bells clang to the impassive stars ; 
And Time once more unbars 
The gate of a new year. 
We watchers listen: some in wistful mood, 
And some in hope, and some in deadly fear, 
And most, as in the days before the Flood, 
Heedless of what hereafter may befall, 
Uncaring to what end 
Man’s larger life may tend, 

Eat, drink, and shut their eyes, and think the present all. 
Yet every hour we live, we guide a pen 
That upon iron writes the fate of men: 
Little we know of what it is we spell; 

But ’tis indelible. 


A century ago this Europe lay 
Travailing with the birth of mighty things; 
The peoples and the kings 
Battled from day to day. 
‘* Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive ’’; 
Giants they were that drove the night away, 
And giants that against the sun could strive ; 
Philosophy and song together flowed 
Bright burning in the veins 
That bathed the battle plains ; 

The soul of man burst free, laughing, upon its road. 
Even the tyrant’s cloud, that quenched the morn, 
Lightened with freedom thundering to be born ; 
And ever through its rifts more brightly shone 

The inevitable sun. 


The sun, the sun! The sciences and arts 
Blossomed afresh and promised magic fruits, 
Feeling about their roots 
The stirring of men’s hearts: 
Spring beckoned to the gardens of the mind; 
Winter was dying, though his icy darts 
Yet lingered in the breath of the March wind; 
And with new faith the pioneers trod, 
Sure that their eager track 
Led forward and not back, 

Towards a modern world with Progress for its god. 
Invention showered on them her rich machines, 
Factories and mills, railways and steam-engines ; 
Each hour begot a mechanism; each hour 

Seemed to increase their power. 


The sun, the sun! The only fears men had 
Were fears at too luxuriant energy : 
Mobs rising to be free 
Seemed to their rulers mad 
But mighty and real; had they not before, 
These armies of the outcast and the unclad, 
Routed gold lace and uniforms galore? 
And on the people’s side reflective men, 
Not doubting that its strength 
Must storm the thrones at length, 

Feared its fecundity, lest that might starve it then; 
Feared lest the exhaustless race that they saw teem 
Should out-teem Nature, drink up every stream, 
Eat every crop, since to sustain it all 

A world must prove too small. 


Ah, what has Europe now, if that was spring? 
Perhaps the disillusioned August days, 
hen after summer’s blaze 
The birds no longer sing ; 
When in the flowerless wood the leaves hang thick, 
Stale-green and scentless, sickly lingering, 
Half praying that the winter may come quick. 























So tired and stagnant seems our Europe’s air, 

So stifled into sloth 

By growth and undergrowth, 
So drab and soulless now beneath a senseless glare. 
Where are the starry hope, the vision glad, 
The immense aspiration that she had? 


Dim the untasted; and the tasted just 
Turned on her lips to dust. 


Things of the spirit she has left behind, 
And for her general pattern seems to take 
The Man with the Muckrake, 
To nobler treasure blind ; 
Art languishes or trifles, a cage-bird, 
A costly plaything for the rich designed ; 
And Poetry sings little, little heard: 
Science alone is fat and sleek, for she 
Is the milch-cow wherefrom 
The cheese and butter come, 


And so for business’ sake must be fed handsomely ; 


But the high quest, the queen of Truth, divine 
Philosophy—who worship at her shrine? 
Sedulous commentators are her best ; 

Glib charlatans the rest. 


The sunrise of self-ruling liberty 
Has into white meridian daylight paled ; 
But what has it availed 
To set the Many free? 
The hungry sheep look up and are well shorn 
And scantly fed, whether the shearers be 
Monarchs or millionaires; and their forlorn 
Bleatings are deafened by the clink of gold; 
The earth becomes apace 
A dreary market-place 
Where men and women like machines are bought and sold. 
And yet these Many are the kingmakers 
In half the lands; the sovereign vote is theirs; 
And if their misery to heaven cries, 
At their own door it lies. 


O ’tis not now revolt their rulers dread, 
Glad, almost, of a stirring in the mud 
If but to show our blood 
Still pulses and is red: 
Those jets of elemental human force 
Come few and weak to-day; one would have said 
A fountain slowly drying at its source. 
See! silent in the background, far and wide 
Tracking down Europe’s races 
In all their settling-places, 

Towers the tremendous Shadow of race-suicide : 
The glorious peoples, who had swarmed to fill 
The wondering earth, now by their own strange will 
Faster and faster without check or guide 

Ebb, a returnless tide. 


On such a welter of dissolving faiths 
The Stoic sage in Nero’s evil day 
Looked out; and held his way 
A hero among wraiths. 
‘* Brave souls,’’ he said, ‘‘ need not the bribe of hope; 
They march immune from Fortune’s smiles or scathes, 
Whether uphill or down the dismal slope: 
Duty is all—the adamant whose bond 
No keenest edge can sever, 
The granite cliff that ever 
Defies the grinding sea, the unmelted diamond.’’ 
Few heard him worthily; and yet they stayed 
A century long the slipping world, and made 
The Antonine effulgence possible, 
Before the darkness fell. 


To-day if we will hear the Voice, if we 
Have yet the steady eyes, the lion hearts, 
To stand and play our parts 
Not needing victory, 
Duty shall save us: not the broken spar 
Of storm-tossed hope, nor blind self-flattery 
Making believe things are not what they are. 
Nature and her commandments do not cease ; 
And those who disobey 
She tramples into clay, 

And those who toil with her alone may share her peace. 
Only from souls the fire has seared can beam 
Serenely on the night the heavenly gleam ; 

As there aloft beyond our pigmy jars 
Shine the impassive stars. 
R. C. K. Ensor. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay Nicut. 

THE following is our weekly selection of books which we 

commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Tariff in Our Times.” By Ida M. Tarbell. (Macmillan. 
6s. 6d. net.) 

“The Ejected of 1662 in Cumberland and Westmoreland: Their 
Predecessors and Successors.” By B. Nightingale. (Man- 
chester University Press. 2 vols. 28s. net.) 

“A History of Inland Transport and Communication in England.” 
By Edwin A. Pratt. (Kegan Paul. 6s. net.) 

‘Trekking the Great Thirst: Sport and Travel in the Kalahari 
Desert.” By Arnold W. Hodson. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“ Forty-Two Poems.” By James Elroy Flecker. (Dent. 2s. 6d. 





net. 
vs Memorials of Old Worcestershire.” Edited by F. B. Adams. 

(Allen. 15s. net.) 

“Garden Design in Theory and Practice.’ By M. Agar. 

(Sidgwick & Jackson. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Father Sergius and Other Stories and Plays.”” By Leo Tolstoy. 

(Nelson. 2s. net.) 

““Kennedy Square.” By F. Hopkinson Smith. (Laurie. 6s.) 
“Lettres de Vincent van Gogh & Emile Bernard.” (Paris: 

Vollard. 265 fr.) 

‘Christine de Suéde et |’Assassinat de Monaldeschi.” Par A. 

Franklin. (Paris: Paul. 3 fr. 50.) 

x * * 

Pus.isHErs and booksellers have reason to be satisfied 
with the season just ended. If the proportion of books of 
outstanding merit has not been large, the total output has 
been immense, while the public have shown a greater readi- 
ness to buy books than at any time for several years past. 
We know of one considerable firm whose business has been 
more than double that of last year, and we have good 
reason to believe that this is not an isolated instance. 
Cheap reprints have, in most cases, justified the hopes of 
their promoters. The sale of Oscar Wilde’s ‘‘ De Pro- 
fundis’’ (about 50,000) and ‘‘ Selected Poems’’ (about 
30,000), which Messrs. Methuen now issue in their shilling 
series, has been very large—though whether this points 
to a revival of interest in decadent literature is open to 
question. 

* * - 

ANOTHER feature of the season has been the popularity 
of serious and scholarly original works issued at a low price. 
‘‘The Home University Library of Modern Knowledge ”’ 
has opened up a new field in publishing and shown the 
existence of a large class who are ready to buy books giving 
the results of the latest thought and research, if only the 
price is not beyond their means. ‘“The Cambridge 
Manuals of Science and Literature’’ form another attractive 
series, and we are glad that both have won the success 
they deserve. Among reprints, ‘‘ Everyman’s Library ”’ 
is making steady headway towards the goal aimed at by 
its founders, viz., to form a library of a thousand volumes 
of real merit, produced worthily. But the successes of the 
season have not been confined either to cheap series or to 
reprints, and, as an example of the interest taken in a 
book which one would hardly expect the general reader to 
buy, we may mention that the first edition of Dr. James 


Devon’s ‘‘The Criminal and the Community” was 
exhausted within a couple of weeks of publication. 
* * * 


Tue chief literary anniversary of the present year 
is the centenary of Dickens’s birth on February 7th. The 
occasion will be celebrated by a dinner of the Boz Club, under 
Lord Rosebery’s chairmanship, at the Hotel Metropole, 
a demonstration at the City Temple, a Dickens Costume Ball 
at the Albert Hall, and a dinner to a thousand poor children 
at the Lambeth Baths. Exactly three months later, on May 
7th, is the centenary of the birth of Robert Browning. 
Another anniversary of the year is the tercentenary of 
Bishop John Pearson, who was born on February 28th, 
1612. Bentley said of Pearson that “the very dust of his 
writings is gold,” and his “‘ Exposition of the Creed’’ has 
been familiar to many generations of divinity students. 

* * * 

SEVERAL men and women famous in the world of books 
have died during the past year. France has lost Auguste 
Angellier and Henry Houssaye; Italy is the poorer by the 
death of Fogazzaro; and in the United States the death of 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson removes the last of the New 
England transcendentalists. Our own losses include Sir 
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W. S. Gilbert, W. Clark Russell, Sir Charles Dilke, Sir 
Francis Galton, Sir Alfred Lyall, Miss Anna M. Stoddart, 
“John Strange Winter,’’ Bishop Wordsworth, Dr. John 
Campbell Oman, Bishop Paget, Archbishop Alexander, Miss 
Hesba Stretton, Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith, and Mrs. 
Katharine Thurston. 
bs * * * 

Two books of unusual interest are to be published by 
Messrs. Longmans within the next few weeks. Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s “ The Life of John Henry, Cardinal Newman,’ to be 
issued on January 22nd, is based on Newman’s private 
journals and correspondence. Mr. Ward has been engaged 
upon the work for several years, and we have reason to 
believe that the memoir will show Newman in a fresh and 
unexpected light. Sir George Trevelyan’s “George the 
Third and Charles Fox,”’ the first volume of which is nearly 
ready, will conclude the same author’s “The American 
Revolution ” and “ The Early History of Charles James Fox,” 
though we understand that the history is not carried down 
to the date of Fox’s death. 

* * * 

“THe Enciish Review ”’ begins the New Year by reduc- 
ing its price from half-a-crown to a shilling, while the size 
remains the same and there is to be no lowering of the 
literary standard. The editor’s aim is to appeal to the 
“big, thoughtful, and cultured public that has never been 
to Oxford or Cambridge, who cannot afford more than a 
shilling a month, yet who need the intellectual pabulum that 
has hitherto only been provided at half-a-crown.’’ In the 
January number “A New Study of English Poetry,’’ by Mr. 
Henry Newbolt, and the second instalment of Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s ‘“ Among my Books’”’ are alone worth the price 
charged for the whole Review. Mr. Harrison deals with 
ancient prose, and he has a good deal to say about the best 
English versions of the Greek and Latin classics. Jowett’s 
“ Plato’? and “Thucydides,” Rawlinson’s “ Herodotus,”’ 
Long’s “ Epictetus,’’ Jebb’s “ Theophrastus ” and his trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s ‘“‘ Rhetoric,’’ Church and Brodribb’s 
“Germania”? and “ Agricola,” the version of “The Re- 
public’’ by Davies and Vaughan, and Church’s “ The Trial 
and Death of Socrates” are all commended. 

* * * 

But the translation to which Mr. Harrison gives highest 
praise is that of Lucian, by H. W. and F. G. Fowler, published 
by the Clarendon Press in four volumes. “The translators,” 
he says, “have caught the very spirit of Lucian’s banter, 
and the English is as racy as Thackeray’s ‘ Book of Snobs.’ ”’ 
Among other books recommended by Mr. Harrison are Pro- 
fessor Dill’s two works on “ Roman Society,” Dr. Warde 
Fowler’s “Roman Religion,’’ Professor Vernon Arnold’s 
“Roman Stoicism,’’ Mr. Zimmern’s “Greek Commonwealth,”’ 
and Mr. J. W. Mackail’s “Latin Literature,” which is 
described as “the most masterly survey of the written lan- 
guage of any nation whatever.”’ 

* * * 

THE appearance, almost simultaneously, of two books 
on the same subject is regrettable, at any rate from the 
authors’ point of view. Last season we had two biographies 
of Peacock and two of Luther, and already two biographies 
of George Borrow are announced for publication early in 
the spring. Mr. Edward Thomas is following up his book 
on Richard Jefferies by a study of the many aspects of 
Borrow’s life and character which will be published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall. The other book is ‘‘ The Life 
of George Borrow,” by Mr. Herbert Jenkins, to be issued 
by Mr. Murray. 

* + 

A TRANSLATION by Mr. D. D. Fraser of the Baron de 
Meneval’s “The Empress Josephine” is announced by 
Messrs. Sampson Low. The book is largely based on un- 
published documents, among them a series of letters 
addressed by Queen Hortense and her youngest son to the 
Abbé Bertrand. 

* * * 

Mr. ALBERT Bicetow Parne’s “Life of Mark Twain” 
is to run as a serial in “ Harper’s Magazine,” before pub- 
lication in book form. Mr. Paine was one of Twain’s close 
friends, and the book will have many personal touches, as 
well as a large number of Twain’s letters. These are full 
of sound and balanced judgments on life and things, often 
expressed in a humorous form. 
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Hediews. 


LUTHER. 
“The Life and Letters of Martin Luther.” By PRESERVED 
SMITH, Ph.D. (Murray. 12s. net.) 
“Martin Luther: The Man and His Work.” By A. ©. 
McGIFFERT. (Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


THE simultaneous appearance of two new “Lives” of 
Luther is, we may hope, significant of renewed interest in 
the most commanding religious figure of later Christendom. 
In England, at least, the fame of Luther has for long suffered 
eclipse. It has suffered, on the one hand, from its very 
security within the confines of traditional Protestantism ; 
on the other, from the new direction given to Anglican 
theology by the Tractarian Movement. The fact that these 
two works, though both of them written by American scholars, 
have been published in England may mean that Luther’s 
real importance is at last to be dispassionately estimated 
even here. 

In the substance of Dr. McGiffert’s volume there is 
indeed nothing particularly new. It is a judicial and, on 
the whole, an adequate account and estimate of a great 
career. We naturally turn in a Life of Luther to the 
biographer’s judgment upon the two points at which the 
reformer’s reputation was most seriously jeopardised: his 
attitude towards the Peasants’ Rebellion and his advice in 
the matter of Philip of Hesse’s bigamous marriage. In the 
former case, Dr. McGiffert defends Luther’s attitude, we 
ought rather to say his change of attitude, from the earlier 
to the later stages of the revolt, as imposed by the actual 
circumstances. Luther was a curious and rare combination 
of the religious leader and the statesman, and while the 
circumstances of one moment allowed the religious leader 
in him to have the upper hand, the circumstances of the 
next might tilt the scales in favor of the opportunist states- 
man. In the affair of Philip’s marriage, Dr. McGiffert’s 
view is more unfavorable, both to Luther’s wisdom and to 
his religious integrity ; though here too he is able to make 
excuses for his hero on the grounds of his training as a 
confessor and of the confused theological opinion of the 
time on the whole question of marriage. 

Dr. Smith has more thoroughly utilised the results of 
research during the last ten years in the Vatican archives 
and other original sources for a complete presentation of 
Luther’s career. He has, besides, had the happy idea of 
making Luther practically tell his own story, a project 
which has become more possible on account of the numerous 
additions recently made to the already vast collection of 
Luther’s extant letters. And if Dr. Smith seems to have 
paid little attention to Denifle’s virulent attack upon 
Luther, it is not that he is unacquainted with that work 
of monumental learning, “ Luther and Lutheranism,” but 
that he is concerned rather with the effective influence of 
the religious reformer than with the shortcomings or even 
the positive mistakes of the theologian. Dr. Smith has 
confined himself to the task of presenting Luther, or rather 
of letting him present himself, in all the rugged strength 
and fierce impulsiveness which formed his character, and 
in that task he has eminently succeeded. No more 
faithful picture of the man has as yet appeared. 

It is the very simplicity of Luther that makes any 
worthy and sufficient appraisement of him difficult. Like 
all really great men, he seemed to act—and act always— 
from an immediate source of inspiration. His decisions 
were not laboriously reached, but arose immediately out 
of the circumstances of the moment. The consistency of 
his actions was the consistency of the character which 
informed them. In their mere detail he was magnificently 
inconsistent. Yet his inconsistency never took the form of 
mere accommodation or compromise. He always felt him- 
self the master of circumstance, even when he was most 
obviously compelled by it. When forced, for instance, by 
the difficult position of the Protestant States, after the 
Recess of Spires in 1529, to revise in some measure his 
cherished principle of the unchallengeable authority of the 
Emperor, he refused to go beyond the provisions for excep- 
tional resistance to that authority which Imperial law 
seemed itself to contain, and he left it to the jurists to 
decide whether those provisions were in fact sufficient. A 








principle had for him something of the force of an inspira- 
tion. Circumstances might enlarge the scope of its opera- 
tion. They could not be permitted to annul it. 

It was owing to this simplicity of his nature that Luther 
was at once the most conservative and the most revolu- 
tionary man of his time. He was in no way representative 
of the main tendencies of intellectual progress which marked 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Humanistic 
movement had little or no effect upon him. It was too cold 
and formal, too contemptuous of the intellectual heritage 
of the immediate past, too fearful of necessary action in 
the present. He himself was not afraid even of intellectual 
revolt ; he believed himself indeed to be specially called to 
declare war upon the Aristotelian tradition. Yet he was 
more dependent upon it than he knew; and, in any case, 
both the manner and the motive of his revolt against it were 
entirely different from those of Humanism; and, on the 
other hand, where the Humanists halted in practice, Luther 
went straight forward to the end marked out by the working 
of the principles which he held to be essential to the 
revival of religion. It was his simplicity too that saved 
him from becoming a dogmatist. He was never afraid to 
say both “ Yes” and “No.” Where the supremacy of essen- 
tial principles was involved, he both spoke and acted with 
unhesitating decision and finality. Nothing could win him 
over to the slightest tolerance of the Zwinglian view of the 
Sacrament ; yet in all matters of religious form, or what he 
regarded as such, he not only tolerated, but actively advised 
and defended the tolerance of both old and new. It seemed 
a weakness to the extremists on both sides. To him it 
seemed, not only a counsel of expediency dictated by the 
needs of a period of change, but the normal attitude which 
ought always to govern the policy of the Church in such 
matters. Probably no religious innovator ever introduced 
so bold and far-reaching a religious change without realising 
that it was change. His own view of his mission was to 
recall the Church to that simple popular piety by which 
it had been a religious and moralising force in German lands. 
If he resisted the Papacy so strenuously, it was only because 
he regarded it as the practical enemy of this true and simple 
religion, the unchanging and vital tradition of the Gospel. 
As for the Church, he believed till the end that he had but 
recovered it to a true sense of its character and mission, 
that he had done what in him lay to make it more nearly 
the Church of the Creeds. The questions which exercised a 
later age as to which was the true Church would have had 
no meaning for him. So far as he thought of “ churches ”’ in 
the plural at all, the word meant for him, as it had meant 
throughout the Middle Ages, the local Christian com- 
munities constituted under the jurisdiction of their bishops 
or of the civil ruler. The transition of this latter view, 
which belongs of course strictly to Luther’s own time, 
and was due wholly to the movement he inaugurated, 
was none the less masked by the fact that the diocesan 
bishop and the civil ruler had so often in fact been 
one. But these churches existed, and had always 
existed, within the one Church; and for Luther the con- 
tinued unity of the Church had never been in question. The 
breach with the Roman bishop had, in his opinion, not only 
not destroyed that unity, but had at that moment been the 
necessary means to its authentic vindication. A mere visible 
and outward unity was but the sign of the real invisible 
unity which would find for itself a new expression, since the 
old one had failed it religiously. Any child, he said in his 
later years, knew what the Church was. 

Throughout, Luther was a revolutionary quite uncon- 
sciously, in spite of himself, because of his own imperious 
religious certainties. Those certainties he stated loosely, 
extravagantly, with no idea and no felt need of weaving 
them into a dogmatic system. The Protestant scholasticism 
of the succeeding generations was, in fact, a despiritualisa- 
tion of those certainties. His extravagance of statement 
was a snare to over-eager and systematic disciples. No 
teacher ever needed more a critical and discerning intelli- 
gence on the part of those who would learn from him than 
did Luther. Speech was with him a method of action, an 


expression of his whole nature in given circumstances, not 
a vehicle of exact and carefully systematised thought. 
Naturally, he has suffered much from the literalist, and 
suffered almost equally whether the literalist happened to 
Even now it is impossible to understand 


be friend or foe. 
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him or to begin to be just to him by a cold and rational dis- 
section of what he wrote; for he did not state truth imper- 
sonally, but revealed it through all the warmth of his own 
personal feeling of it. Dr. Smith has known how to utilise 
his writings when he has set Luther to tell his own story, 
and reveal his own character through them. And the 
character thus revealed becomes a touchstone of our power 
of appreciating human greatness. It is as unlike the con- 
ventional type of saintliness as human character well can be. 
Its discipline was not that which reduces power within the 
limits of a carefully prepared mould, but that which releases 
power into the perfect freedom of obedience to a practical 
end. It was not a discipline elaborately directed to prepare 
action, but a discipline gained within and from action itself. 
It was perhaps his own experience of the value and trust- 
worthiness of such a discipline that he translated into his 
doctrine of justification by faith, When he condemned what 
he called “ works,’’ he was condemning the discipline which 
thinks to create life by a preparation which is independent 
of and apart from life. When he emphasised his doctrine 
of faith, he was but declaring his own experience that the 
highest life is its own sufficient inspiration, and that the 
ungrudging service of it is itself the most effectual life-dis- 
cipline, that from it inevitably, and from it alone, good 
works issue. : 

Here, as elsewhere, we may find his statement 
extravagant, and even his principle exorbitant. Remem- 
bering that every life has its period of preparation fixed for 
it by Nature, we may not be able to depress the value, or 
to eliminate the necessity, of the merely preparatory disci- 
pline to the extent that he did. None the less, he was in the 
main right, and an age which is coming to trust life, as ours 
is, may both learn the truth of his teaching and apprehend 
his greatness, as it will certainly need for its own disci- 
pline the immediate certainty of his faith. 





THE CHARACTER OF HENRY FOX. 


“Henry Fox, First Lord Holland.” By T. W. Riker. 
(Clarendon Press. 2 vols. 21s. net.) 


Tue first two chapters of Sir George Trevelyan’s “ Early 
History of Charles James Fox” are not the least fascinating 
in a fascinating volume. They introduce us to the world in 
which Charles Fox was bred, with a vivid description of a 
career that has the spell that belongs to superlative wicked- 
ness and infamy. English politics can display few chapters 
more degraded than the chapter that follows the fall of 
Walpole, and in that dark chapter there is no more sinister 
figure than Henry Fox; no figure more sinister, and no 
figure more hated. “There was no crime,” says Sir George 
Trevelyan, “of which the public believed him incapable, and 
not very many which he was not expressly charged with 
having committed. In the political literature of the next 
eleven years, Lord Holland supplied an unfailing synonym 
for tyrant, incendiary, and public robber.” Henry Fox did 
not mind this odium, or the savage wit and satire with 
which Churchill and Gray assailed him, nearly so much as it 
was hoped; if his nature had been less insensitive, those 
last inglorious years that he spent in his bleak villa at 
Kingsgate, with wealth that had choked his career piled 
round him, would have been as complete a punishment as 
the sternest moralist could desire. 

Mr. Riker has now supplied what has hitherto been 
strangely lacking: a full political history of this interesting 
villain. He has not, unfortunately, had access to the 
Holland House MSS., so that such secrets as are buried in 
that splendid memorial of private plunder still remain 
undisclosed. One side—that not the least busy—of 
Holland’s life is therefore treated only slightly in these 
volumes. Mr. Riker has mainly concerned himself with 
Holland’s relations to the men and the parties of his time. 
He has worked over all the published material with care 
and thoroughness; he traces and discusses incidents and 
characters with judgment and insight and fairness, and he 
has written a history of great value and importance. 

Does Henry Fox seem any the less of a rascal at the 
end of it? Let us quote Mr. Riker’s own verdict: “To make 
a hero of Fox would be virtually impossible, and I certainly 





have no desire to do so. But the only way to present him 
fairly before the bar of history is to depict the politics and 
political methods of his age ; and this has been my endeavor, 
at the risk sometimes of being tedious and diffuse. Pitt once 
called Fox ‘the blackest man that he ever knew.’ If I have 
shown that he was actually no ‘blacker’ than most of his con- 
temporaries (when they got the chance), but was simply more 
successful in a system of politics that was ‘black,’ I shall 
have accomplished all that Fox deserves by way of rehabili- 
tation.” It is perhaps as part of this process that Mr. Riker 
maintains an incessant and, in our opinion, unconvincing 
detraction of Fox’s great rival ; he seems to have caught the 
spirit and tone of Dr. Ruville’s unsympathetic biography. 
We doubt whether the positive effect of this careful narrative 
is to make Fox less unattractive. Somehow, the few pages 
devoted to Fox by Lord Rosebery in his book on Chatham 
leaves the kindliest impression that we have; for Lord 
Rosebery, who is colder to Fox the son, is more indulgent 
to Fox the father than either Sir George Trevelyan or Mr. 
Riker. Certainly, in judging Fox, it is important to remem- 
ber that he lived at a time when all the political circum- 
stances encouraged, or at least facilitated, perfidy, avarice, 
and self-seeking. The faults of the party system are potent 
enough, but, at any rate, in its mature and developed state 
it sets up restraints as well as temptations; it is not a 
mere scramble without any fixed rules or controlling 
standards. In 1750 or 1760, though the foundations of 
Cabinet government had been laid, the scope for individual 
intrigue was infinite, and it needed an unusual moral strength 
and imagination to preserve any sense of public responsibility 
in the exciting mazes and stratagems of personal ambition. 
There were very few politicians who succeeded, and from one 
point of view it might seem true to say that where almost 
everybody is wicked, the man of genius must naturally 
seem more wicked than the ordinary and commonplace 
rascal: that the special unpopularity of Henry Fox was a 
tribute to his intellect rather than a just appreciation of 
his relative guilt. Everybody looked upon politics as the 
means to the gratification of his own desires, and the only 
difference between Henry Fox and most of his contempo- 
raries was that the brains he devoted to this art were almost 
the best brains of his day. 

Such a defence would, we think, count for little against 
the just instinct that singled out Henry Fox for the hatred 
of a people. It is surely a greater crime for a clever man 
to succeed in fleecing the public and debauching politics 
than it is for a bungler to aim at doing this and to aim 
badly. Fox was too able a man to think that the system 
of politics, which he strengthened and fortified with such 
success that even his son never contrived to disestablish 
it, was good for the nation or good for anybody except the 
few politicians who came to the top and used it to establish 
their fortunes and their families. He sinned to some extent 
against the light, and he sinned against himself. There 
were moments when Fox showed some sense of personal 
dignity and the elements of a conscience, but they were 
soon overshadowed by the ignoble passions to which he 
subordinated even his natural ambition to make a success 
and display of his intellectual gifts. If a man of great 
power is going to pursue his own advancement as his one 
object in politics, it is less dishonoring to seek to be 
the first man in the State than it is to seek to be the richest 
man in the country. Henry Fox might have even spent his 
life in a continual rivalry with William Pitt, and he would 
at least have provided a spectacle for the nation; he pre- 
ferred instead to amass a fortune out of the public funds in 
his custody, and the public shrewdly suspected that of all 
the bad uses to which he might have put his remarkable 
wits this was about the worst. 

There was another reason for Fox’s special and lasting 
unpopularity. To most men, public hatred would be a 
punishment; to Fox it was an opportunity. It had always 
been his ambition to be the manager of the House of 
Commons, the great potentate who wielded all the power 
of bribe and punishment under an irresponsible system. 
Under Newcastle, he never achieved this. That hardened 
old master in the art had never been able to bring himself 
to share secrets or power with another, least of all with 
so formidable a colleague. But, in 1762, an occasion arose 
when it was necessary to the Court and to Bute to push an 
unpopular peace through Parliament. This could only be 
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done by putting the machine entirely at the disposal of 
some man of great ability, of relentless determination, and 
of indomitable courage. A politician already odious was 
the very man for the job. Fox was the second ablest man 
in the State; he was of the nature that does not flinch from 
using power without mercy, and he was already so hated 
that he had no popularity to lose. Thus Fox and the Peace 
were made for each other. Fox had been living in retire- 
ment for five years; but no obscurity could screen him 
from the popular abuse. “It is singular,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ that 
after five years’ silence in Parliament, being neither of the 
Court or Cabinet, and, besides, at present in a place as 
retired as a hermitage, where I see nobody, meddle with 
no business, nor stand in anybody’s way—a people whom I 
never offended cannot let me alone; as if it was, of course, 
that when there is to be abuse, I must be one object of 
it.’’ From this retreat he emerged for one great and final 
achievement. He sold his wits and his unpopularity to the 
Court to carry the Peace and to break up parties and 
factions, and to entrench the King’s system on a permanent 
basis. Mr. Riker points out that he was apparently in favor 
of the Peace on its merits, a fact which it is only just to 
record. The terms of his bargain were not quite clear, and 
led to a misunderstanding, in which one or two of Fox’s 
few friendships were dissolved. Unfortunately for Fox, the 
time for carrying out the Court’s part of the bargain did 
not arrive until after his work was done, and the Court 
had no further need for him. Consequently, though he got 
his peerage, he never became an earl; and he had done his 
own work so well that no Government found him any longer 
indispensable. 

His own share of the bargain was nobly fulfilled. 
Having secured the Peace, he set about destroying oppo- 
sition in a spirit of savage enthusiasm. His old friend 
Cumberland was now estranged, but he must have recog- 
nised the compliment of imitation in the political Culloden 
with which Fox ended his career. Such a proscription had 
never been dreamt of; and the humblest and most obscure 
of all those who owed their livelihood indirectly to New- 
castle’s influence were struck down in the unsparing ven- 
geance. Fox’s reputation for cruelty dates from this 
massacre. Mr. Riker argues that Fox had strong affections, 
which is perfectly true, and also that he was more loyal 
to his friends than they deserved, which is perhaps probable. 
Almost the only blow from which he never recovered 
was the desertion of Rigby; other blows had annihilated 
his hopes, this had wounded him in his tenderest memories. 
But as a public man, though not cruel or ill-conditioned by 
nature, he was capable of great cruelty. This he had 
shown ten years before, when he had proposed that a 
political opponent should be sent, not to Newgate, but to 
the “Little Ease,” ‘a prison so barbarously constructed 
that an occupant could neither stand erect nor lie at length.” 
In the light of the public life of Fox’s son and grandson, 
this quality is of all others the most difficult to understand 
in his character. These last passages of Henry Fox’s 
political career were of permanent importance, for it is 
doubtful whether the King’s system, which lasted long 
afterwards, could really have been established by other 
means or by other hands. The effect on the imagination of 
the time is well illustrated in the lines in which Gray 
described Holland’s reputed hatred and scorn for the people 
of England. 


“Ah! said the sighing Peer, had Bute been true, 
Nor Murray’s, Rigby’s, Bedford’s friendship vain, 
Far better scenes than these had blessed our view, 
And realised the beauties which we feign. 


Purged by the sword and purified by fire, 
Then had we seen proud London’s hated walls, 
Owls would have hooted in Saint Peter’s cisoir, 
And foxes stunk and littered in Saint Paul’s.” 


Henry Fox had one good side to his character; it was 
his affection for his wife and for his children. His wife, the 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond, who ran away from her 
home to marry him when he was nearly forty, loved him with 
a devotion equal to his own, and only survived him by a 
few months. His favorite son, whom he had taught all the 
vices of fashion in boyhood, spent thirty years in trying to 
eradicate from English politics every vestige of his father’s 
fatal handiwork. 

















THE “ODYSSEY” IN ENGLISH 


HEXAMETERS. 


“Homer's Odyssey.” A line-for-line Translation in the 
Metre of the Original. By H. B. Correrttt, M.A. With 
twenty-four Illustrations by PATTEN WILSON. (Harrap. 
21s. net.) 


THERE are certain forms of occupation peculiar to classical 
scholars—forms of idleness, one might say, if it did not 
seem unkind so to stigmatise labors of love. There is the 
habit of composing verse in Greek and Latin, original and 
rendered—about which controversy perpetually rises as to 
whether it trains the taste or vitiates it. But there is no 
such controversy about the far more lovable habit of ren- 
dering Greek and Latin poetry into English ; the more that 
is done the better. There is a joy in “these prolonged 
struggles with the text,’’ as Sainte-Beuve called it—the joy 
of Menelaus in holding on to Proteus, closer and closer, 
for all his changes—and here we quote Mr. Cotterill :— 


** Firstly, behold ! to the form of a long-maned lion he changed him, 
Then to a serpent, and then an enormous boar, and a leopard; 
Melted to water, and then as a tree shot towering upward, 
Nathless still, we persistently held him with hearts of endurance.” 


So it is with the Greek poet, and, in a certain sense, 
the translators are apt only to hold Proteus in one of his 
forms, and that not always the final form, his own. Perhaps, 
if it is not flippant to say so, many of them only reach the 
“ enormous boar.” 

None the less, it is true that there is a high pleasure 
and a high profit in all such feats of wrestling. The great 
original yields its value perhaps to none so fully as to the 
translator, however much or however little he may succeed 
in passing on to the reader; and from a study of the trans- 
lators, from the contemplation of the blending of failure 
and success that each in turn achieves, there is no doubt 
that scholarship has something to gain, some new insight 
into the nature of the pleasure that the poet gives, if nothing 
else. 

Mr. H. B. Cotterill is the last Menelaus who has gripped 
with the greatest Proteus of them all. How many 
“Odysseys ’’ have we in English? Chapman, Pope, Worsley, 
William Morris, Mr. Way, Mr. Mackail have given it to 
us in verse, and “Butcher and Lang”—the phrase is as 
hallowed as “ Liddell and Scott,” and a great deal more 
joyful—and the author of “ Erewhon,” have presented it in 
the prose of “Wardour Street” and ordinary life. And 
which is most like Homer, and which furthest away? “A 
pretty poem; but you must not call it Homer,” says the 
apocryphal anecdote of Bentley. Bentley’s successor of 
to-day, however, to judge from his words in a little volume 
of tributes which has heralded the latest version, perhaps 
holds that Mr. Cotterill has come nearer to Homer than 
any of them. Dr. Butler speaks of the “real pleasure” 
Mr. Cotterill has given him—that is a Homeric quality— 
of the “rapid movement, simplicity of diction, the flow, the 
clearness” of the poem—and these again are Homeric 
qualities—and the ascription of them undoubtedly is high 
praise. Other scholars have emphasised how “ minutely 
faithful’’ Mr. Cotterill has been, and especially, again and 
again, they urge the “ease” and the “clearness.” A claim 
is set up for a closer consideration of the work than the 
“line-for-line” description suggests. 

Mr. Cotterill’s work was done under conditions that 
would surely have pleased Homer, or even Odysseus him- 
self. “Exploring the unknown regions and navigating the 
stormy waters of Nyasa, I re-read the wanderings of 
Odysseus with an interest very different from that with 
which I had studied them formerly for academical purposes, 
and I was so deeply moved by the poem that I naturally 
felt a desire to share my pleasure with others.” So, as 
Bunyan says, he “set pen to paper with delight.” After 
some further exploration among metres, he re-discovered 
the English hexameter, which, one might say, has lain, 
like Ireland, a little to the westward of us since Spenser 
discovered both. To-day, the English hexameter belongs, 
perhaps predominantly, to Nova Scotia and New Eng- 
land; and it has been interesting, after reading Mr. 
Cotterill’s statement that it is in the later books of the 
“Odyssey” that he reaches most nearly what he considers 
his goal, to find that it is in those books he most suggests 
Longfellow. Ought he to suggest Longfellow? 
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_ Longfellow perhaps is as near Homer as Chapman, and a 
good deal nearer Homer than Pope. Worsley went to 
Spenser, who had definitely turned his back on hexameters. 
Mr. Mackail amazed everybody by going to Omar and Edward 
FitzGerald for a metre, and then amazed us by producing 
the most Homeric “‘ Odyssey ” we had so far seen in English, 
when every necessary deduction was suggested and made ; 
it was so delightful a poem. Longfellow, at all events, is 
the only one of them who has written a real epic; but 
“ Hiawatha ”’ is not in hexameters, and Longfellow’s hexa- 
meters, even if they are nearer Homer’s than Matthew 
Arnold’s were, and much ‘more to the taste of Anglo-Saxons, 
are not Homer after all. The English hexameter is foreign, 
and Homer is not foreign. Spenser’s refusal of the hexa- 
meter ought to settle it. None of us has anything like so 
sure an ear and so true an instinct. 

However, Mr. Cotterill elected the hexameter. We are 
ready to admit he has made as great a success of the 
“Odyssey”’ in English hexameters as any mortal could 
decently hope. Like others who are greater scholars, the 
reviewer has read with some pleasure and felt the ease of 
the measure in Mr. Cotterill’s hands, and then—and then, 
what? What follows may not be criticism, but what 
happened was a certain wish to try another rendering of 
the original. The critic’s autobiography is irrelevant, or 
is it? Is it something that, in one version which he 
approathed with hesitation, he is carried out of himself, 
on and on with zest; and that in another, much more “ like 
Homer,” he does not feel the call and the pull of the Homer 
he knew in Greek? Is it ungracious to feel so? The last 
thing in the world one would wish is to suggest any hint of 
ungraciousness in attitude to another lover of Homer. Let 
us, then, congratulate Mr. Cotterill on his long intimacy 
with the poet, his close association with him, the completion 
of a task which is bound to give pleasure to many ; but, as 
Aristotle put it, dear as Plato is, Homer, it must be owned 
in truth, is not altogether here. 





A TORY DEMOCRAT. 
“Tory Democracy.” By J. M. KENNEDY. (Swift. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Kennepy writes with some assurance; but we are not 
precisely seized of his meaning. He calls his book “ Tory 
Democracy’’; but the State organisation he seems to 
approve excludes the idea of democracy and includes no 
accredited form of Toryism. He cares little or nothing for 
Tariff Reform, thinks Imperial Preference inconsistent with 
inter-colonial relations, and writes down Imperial Federation 
as a dream. As for Toryism, he considers it ‘‘ muddled ”’ in 
its ideas, and mistaken to the point of imbecility in its 
tactics. Democracy he only mentions in order to pour over 
it a crude distillation of Nietzsche and von Gneist. Mr. 
Kennedy’s terms are so vague, and his history so loosely 
generalised, that we can submit neither to any reasoned 
examination. What are we to make of a statement that “ the 
German Reformation ’’ had the “ effect in England of leaving 
about half the country exactly as it was, and turning the 
other half into Lutherans of innumerable varieties and 
sects’’? Yet this gem is easily outdone by Mr. Kennedy’s 
list of British “thinkers,” “creative artists,’ or “ forces,” 
“during the last ten years or thereabouts.”” They 
are:—“G. K. Chesterton, G. B. Shaw (who is elsewhere 
given a second-class in “thought” to Mr. Belloc’s 
first), Hilaire Belloc, Sidney Webb, H. G. Wells, 
Maurice Hewlett, Granville Barker, Havelock Ellis, 
Augustine Birrell, Sir Gilbert Murray (sic), John Gals- 
worthy, J. M. Barrie, L. G. Chiozza Money, Arnold 
Bennett, Eden Philpotts, Hall Caine, Lord Morley, 
Hubert Bland, Herbert Paul, Jerome K. Jerome, A. E. W. 
Mason, Belfort Bax, Oscar Browning.’’ Sir Gilbert Murray 
appears to be Mr. Kennedy’s chemical combination of the 
thinking, creative, and forcible qualities of Sir Gilbert 
Parker and Professor Gilbert Murray. For the rest, 


we conceive Mr. Kennedy to deduce Liberalism 
from the “German Reformation” out of Locke, 
Rousseau, Bentham, and Mill, whose individualist 


philosophy somehow gave rise to Socialism, which was 
established to confound it; that he leans to some unspecified 
form of aristocratic government, or Brahmin “ caste,’ from 





which will be formed the “ intellectual leaders of the people ”’ ; 
that he is in favor of giving this reconstituted State the 
management of purely mechanical forms of industry, of 
dividing others, such as engineering and cotton, between 
public and private ownership, and of leaving purely “ per- 
sonal’’ forms of industry in private hands; and that this 
te-organised State is to be founded on “justice’’ but not 
on “equality.’’ How justice is to be discovered, or the 
dpicrot -who are to administer it to be chosen, and how the 
“higher caste”’ will be prevented from mixing its “noble 
blood ’’ with common, contaminated ichor, as the Brahmins 
in a thoughtless moment mixed theirs, Mr. Kennedy 
leaves obscure. He advises his Tory friends to read the 
modern German school of materialist thinkers; we should 
rather introduce him to a convenient handbook of English 
politics. 





TALES OF INDIAN LIFE. 
‘The Wayside.” By ANDRUL. (Hodder & Stoughton. 2s, net.) 


‘* ANDRUL’s ’’ modest introduction and his dedication, ‘‘ To 
the Patient Millions of: India,’’ will disarm even the most 
supercilious critic. ‘‘ Many look, but few see. I see a little, 
but a very little, and what I have seen makes me desire to 
lessen the load on the head. . .. Noliterary merit is claimed 
for these sketches; their one title to consideration is their 
truth to actual facts.”” The author, who, no doubt for suf- 
ficing reasons, withholds his name, is evidently a regimental 
doctor, since the most intimate of his tales are concerned 
with sickness in a military hospital. Further, we may note 
that the few criminals or sinners who are presented to us are 
seen with the sympathetic eye of the man who searches for 
extenuating motives, an attitude rare in English fiction. Thus, 
in the tale, ‘‘The Crime of Gyan Kuar,”’ which sets forth how 
the girl-wife of Amarjit Singh poisons her husband, her 
mother-in-law, and her brothers-in-law, we learn that her act 
is, primarily, her wild desire to escape from the brutalities 
and torments she daily endures at the hands of the mother- 
in-law, who, enraged by her barrenness, has poisoned her 
husband’s mind against her. Those who know Tchekhov’s 
‘* Peasant Wives ’’ will recall how that imcomparable artist 
has handled this same theme of husband-poisoning, so as 
almost to implicate us by making us accessories before the 
crime. The English reader will, however, prefer the simple 
pathos of “The Toys of Ghulam Muhiyuddin,” a little tale 


-about a Hindu child of four, whose spirit moves an English 


Sahib to promise him a box of English toys, but who dies of 
fever a few hours before they reach him from England. We 
confess that the glimpse into the typical home of a poor Hindu 
family is more touching than the child’s tragedy: “ Besides 
himself there also existed in this room, nine feet long and 
eight feet wide, his father, his grandfather, his mother, his 
two brothers, a goat, and many rats and mice. . . . I 
also remembered that I had seen, before the rains, children, 
and women with children at their breasts, feeding on the little 
berries dropped from the Indian figs—the pipal, the paker, 
the banyan—the food of the flying-foxes by night, the meal 
of the birds by day.’’ Much the same note is struck in the 
tale “A Subscription,’ which tells how a collector and his 
wife are indignant at being practically ordered by the 
Government to subscribe to the new Medical College which is 
“to train up the natives to replace the present village char- 
latans,” and they have resolved to defy the injunc- 
tion, when the collector's wife happens to encounter 
two small boys, shivering in their coldness, both 
practically blind. The groom, on being questioned by 
the Memsahib, explains indifferently that in such out-of-the- 
way places children are often blind after small-pox, and 
sums up the matter by saying, “ Aré! What can be done? 
These people are altogether jungly. Like these there are 
many.” 

Again, we have in the two stories, “The Passing of 
Janki’’ and “The Head of the Family,” a terrible indict- 
ment of “a small up-country Indian hospital,” which has 
been condemned as a death-trap regularly every year since 
the staff-clerks could remember, and for the rebuilding of 
which “the higher authorities annually decreed that no 
funds were available.” In the latter story, Sepoy Prag Singh, 
of “A’’ Company, succumbs to “the insidious and pene 
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By F. Hopkinson Smith 


KENNEDY SQUARE 


Illustrated. 6s. 


By G. B. Howard 


AN ENEMY TO SOCIETY 


Illustrated. 6s. 


By Sewell Ford 
ilustrated. 6s. 


New Fiction at 2s. 
IN A COTTAGE HOSPITAL 


A Novel GEORGE TRELAWNEY 


An epoch-making novel. It is hoped this book will do for the 
sick poor of England what ‘‘The Jungle” did for the Chicago 
Workers. This is not a novel for little people nor for fools. 


A GIVER IN SECRET 











THOMAS COBB 


This is a new novel never before published, and first issued at 
2s. net. 


Important Announcement 
Ready on January 15th 


Alone in West Africa 


By MARY GAUNT 
Demy 8vo, very fully illustrated, 15s. net. 


Since the graphic stories of Mary Kingsley there has not been a 
more interesting book about West Africa published than Mary Gaunt's 
“ Alone in West Africa."’ Like Miss Kingsley, Mary Gaunt elected to 
travel alone. Not that she disdained companionship, but that as a 
rule people did not desire to travel her way, for as yet no one travels 
in West Africa simply for the amusement of travelling. Untrodden 
paths was what she desired, and she found them. She started on an 
overland journey along the Gold Coast—a way few people go—with 
the object of writing a book on the medieval forts that line that 
coast, and having thoroughly done them, turned inland in a canoe 
up the little known Voltaa river, and thence by paths that only one 
white man and no white woman has traversed before across the hilly 
country into the German territory of Togo, a country that is at the 
present moment being talked about more than it ever has been before 
because of the rumour that Germany is going to cede it to France. 
She visited the sleeping sickness camp at Mount Klutow, made her 
way to Lome, the capital, and thence overland again to Keta, in 
British territory once more. Not content with that she next visited 
Ashanti and journeyed to Sunyani, in the heart of the rubber forest, 
through a country which ten years ago was peopled only by blood- 
thirsty savages in revolt against the British rule, but which now, 
ay Gaunt declares, is one of the richest possessions of the British 

rown, 

Mary Gaunt went about the country with her eyes open; she has 
taken the most splendid photographs and her powers as a raconteur 
are well known. Savage Africa lives in her pages of vivid description. 
the life of the white man in the midst of the subject race stands out 
clear and distinct as in one of Kipling’s stories, and the glamour of 
the weird and unknown is over all. West Africa is little known, but 
we venture to think after the publication of this book the Gold Coast 
and Togo will be as familiar in men’s mouths as is Simla or Bombay. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, LONDON, 














Macmillan & Co.’s List 
Tennyson 
and His Friends. 


Edited by HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 
With Portraits. Svo. 10s net. 





THE PERSIAN QUESTION. 
The Glory of the Shia World. 


By Major P. M. SYKES, C.M.G. With many Illustra- 
tions in the Text and 4 Coloured Reproductions of Persian 
Paintings 8vo, 10s. net. 


Nation.—‘ Will furnish some instruction and a great deal of 
entertainment. It is really delightful reading.” 


Daily Chronicle.—‘The charm of this present-day Haji Baba—a 
book of real Persian life—is completed by some admirable Persian 
pictures, four of them richly and felicitously coloured.” 


Yorkshire Post.—* Major Sykes has already deceived many, and 
may deceive, and certainly will amuse many more by his Oriental 
narrative, so suggestive, on the one hand, of the poetry of Omar 
Khayyd4m, and on the other of the heartless cruelty of Persian 
rulers, and generally of the atmosphere of a people of whom 
Europeans hear much but know little.” 





Floreat Etonia. Anecdotes and Memories 
of Eton College. By RALPH NEVILL. With many 
Coloured and other Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. net. 

Truth.—* A most interesting book—profusely and finely illus- 


trated—which is sure to find an honoured place in the library of 
every old Etonian.”’ 





2nd Impression. 


The Future of England. 
Hon. GEORGE PEEL, 8vo. 6s. net. 
Spectator —‘ A fine achievement. We have come across 


nothing more stimulating in political ‘argument for a long time, 
and we trust his book will have readers by the ten thousand.”’ 


Seems So! A Working-Class 


View of Politics. By STEPHEN REYNOLDS and 
BOB and TOM WOOLLEY. With Frontispiece. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Truth—‘I have no hesitation in saying that this is the most 
suggestive, instructive, and opportune book that has appeared 


since the recent universal and disquieting unrest of the working- 
man all over England.” 


By the 





o 
Ancient Hunters and _ their 
Modern Representatives. By W. J. SOLLAS, D.Sc., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Illustrated. S8vo, 12s. net. 
The Times.—‘ As a survey of our present knowledge of Pre- 
historic Man this book is absorbingly interesting and suggestive, 
not only to the student of anthropology, but to the general reader, 


who will here find the essential geological facts explained in the 
clearest language.”’ 





A Critical Exposition of Berg- 
son’s Philosophy. By J. M’KELLAR STEWART, 
B.A., D.Ph. Extra Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Dr. Stewart's book may be confidently recom- 


mended to all who wish for an exposition of a Bergson on meta- 
physical lines.” 


Horizons and Landmarks. Poems 
by SIDNEY ROYSE LYSAGHT, Author of “ Poems 
of the Unknown Way,” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Athenzum.—‘‘ We have had occasion before this to pay tribute 


to Mr. Lysaght’s exceptional lyrical gifts. The music of his verse is 
haunting; ite idealism is both convincing and inspiring.” 


A Book of English Prose, 


ag” ioe Selected by J. H. FOWLER, M.A. 
38 , 


Yorkshtre Post.—“ Although primarily intended for boys and girls in 
secondary schools, the volume is offered also to the seasoned reader 
as containing some of the greatest and most beautifully expressed 
thoughts in the English language.” 





MACMILLAN & CO.,Ltd, LONDON. 
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trating cold’’ of the hospital, and his young wife and 
children, who are awaiting his return to them on furlough, 
receive one day not a letter but a money order. The village 
postman reads out to them the “funny black marks on the 
paper’’ as follows: ‘“ Twelve rupees thirteen annas, balance 
of pay, proceeds of sale of clothing, &c., of deceased Sepoy 
Prag Singh, ‘A’ Company,” adding, “Then he is dead!” 
In the former story, a European master unfortunately orders 
his faithful old servant, Janki, who has fallen ill, to be 
taken off to the hospital, which is done, despite the old man’s 
prayers. When the Sahib meets the medical officer in charge 
of the hospital, and asks him what is the matter with Janki, 
the latter replies carelessly, “Oh, I haven’t seen him myself, 
as I didn’t go to hospital to-day, but the Hospital Assistant 
says he’s got double pneumonia, and at his time of life he’ll 
probably snuff out.’’ Janki succumbs to the cold and to bad 
nursing; and the story ends laconically, “ In these days when 
money is squandered so lavishly in all directions, it seems 
a terrible blot on India that such a story can be written 
down true.”’ 

In his dedication, “ Andrul” speaks ambiguously of 
“discriminating between the real and reputed oppressors 
of the masses,” and we take it that the two powers-that-be 
against which certain of his tales are directed are the money- 
lenders and the British red-tape which countenances their 
exactions. “The Greed of Govind Parshad ” illustrates the 
manner in which a certain district rid itself of the oppressive 
exactions of a grain-merchant, Govind Parshad, who 
through the imbecility of the cantonment magistrate, secured 
the monopoly of the grain trade of the station, by guarantee- 
ing to supply gram all the year round at a price below that 
of his rascally rivals, whose shops are closed by official 
order. But the magistrate has overlooked the fact that, as 
Govind Parshad is now the only seller in the market, so he 
is also the only buyer, and thus “can practically make his 
own terms with the cultivators.” The inhabitants are thus 
worse off than before, and, after a general consultation, four 
local heroes undertake the killing of Govind Parshad for the 
good of the whole community. This they accomplish, and the 
magistrate retaliates by imposing a new oppression on the 
district, “the oppression of the police.’”” “The four mur- 
derers—or deliverers—come forward without any persuasion, 
and give themselves up to death, again for the benefit of 
their fellows.” This tale is perhaps the most illuminating 
of the series. Of “the real oppressors of the people” 
we get another glimpse in “The Debts of Harkarn 
Singh,” a sketch in which a sepoy gets ‘eave from his 
colonel to return home to his wife, who is dying in child-bed. 
Through the manceuvres of “the full-paunched Bengali 
booking-office clerk”’ and the ticket-collector, who demand 
fraudulent excess fares from the soldier, the latter is delayed, 
and is turned out at a station twenty-five miles from his home, 
and onhis arrival, after journeying all night, finds that his wife 
is already dead. Harkarn Singh, after saying his last farewell 
to her corpse, simply borrows two rupees from his brother, 
“to pay a debt,” and returns, without resting or eating, 
and kills straightway the two men who have stood between 
him and his loved one. The sepoy, at his trial, is brought 
in “insane’’ through the exertions of the English officers ; 
but the narrator adds, “unfortunately, they did not under- 
stand that death is not always the worst; sometimes life 
has terrors equally great.” 


The Bengali moneylender figures also ominously 
in “The Izzat of Hira Singh” and “The Fall 
of Bisesar Tiwari,” the last of which is a _ par- 


ticularly striking example of the infinite patience and match- 
less cunning of the Oriental in accomplishing an enemy’s 
downfall. Bisesar Tiwari has made foes of two Babu money- 
lenders, who bring a civil action against him, involving 
immense sums of money. The action fails; but the two 
plotters bide their time till they can carry out the plan 
of bringing the matter into the criminal court. They first 
suborn one of Bisesar Tiwari’s clerks to convey to them 
two old account books from a locked room, and then they 
proceed to make fac-similes of these, with false interpolations 
added. “Every little blot and mark was reproduced with 
the accuracy of a photograph”’ so that it is impossible to 
tell the sham copies from the originals. These falsified 
copies are then transferred by the suborned clerk to the 
locked room, and put in the place of the originals. Then 





the two money-lenders wait the hour till the unfortunate 
Tiwari’s old clerk dies, when they post two forged letters— 
forgeries of his handwriting—to the effect that, feeling the 
hand of death is upon him, he must confess to having been 
employed by his master to forge the books produced at the 
civil trial. One letter is addressed to a magistrate, and the 
other to the two money-lenders themselves, who appear 
the next morning in court and swear an information against 
the innocent Bisesar Tiwari. The police arrive at the old 
merchant’s house and seize the sham account-books, which 
have been so skilfully fabricated that they deceive, at first 
sight, even the old man himself. The result is that the 
innocent merchant is sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment, but dies of a broken heart after a month in gaol. We 
do not ourselves quite believe, from certain signs, that this 
tale is absolutely “true to actual facts,” but that it is 
founded on some similar occurrence is only too probable. 

The author has disclaimed any “literary merit ’’ for his 
book, a verdict with which no intelligent reader would concur, 
At the same time, it is true enough that he has no marked 
artistic gift, and we close the volume in the hope it may 
inspire other Anglo-Indian officials to try their hand at 
fiction. Considering that the Indian Civil Service takes a 
heavy toll of our intellectual youth, we get extraordinarily 
scanty returns in the way of literary pictures of native 
Indian life. Of Anglo-Indian reminiscences, on the other 
hand, we get enough. It is a pity that so few educated 
Indians seem to acquire the art of novel-writing. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Costumes, Traditions, and Songs of Savoy.” 
CANZIANI. (Chatto & Windus. 21s. net.) 


By ESTELLA 


Mapame CANzIANr has spent six years in Savoy, and 
during that time has managed to get on terms of close 
intimacy with the people. At first their reserve was difficult 
to break down, but gradually they became more com- 
municative, and a good store of traditions and songs have 
been collected. Some of these in the present volume were 
told to the author by peasants whom she was sketching, 
others by laborers in the intervals of ploughing, while old 
books and manuscripts have also contributed something. 
But all of them have the genuine stamp of popular folklore. 
There are tales of witches and of fairies, of dragons and of 
wolves, of magic and of sorcery, all set down without much 
regard to order or arrangement, but the whole forming 4 
storehouse of Savoyard traditions. Interspersed with these 
tales are descriptions of village festivals and merry- 
makings, and of the quaint ceremonies that accompany 
them, though, unfortunately, many of these latter are now 
falling into disuse. Still it is cheering to read that at the 
railway station of St. Jean de Maurienne, passengers may 
still read a notice of which this is the literal translation: 
‘* Passengers are now permitted to wait on the platforms 
for their own convenience, but it is dangerous, and they 
must do so at their own risk. Before getting into trains, 
it is advisable to make sure that the train is going to the 
right place.’”” Madame Canziani has written a most 
attractive book, to which her pictures of Savoyard costumes 
give an added interest. 


* * - 


“The King’s Caravan.” By E.J. Brapy. (Arnold. 12s. 6d. net) 


Tuis is a prolix and rather flamboyant account of 4 
journey in a caravan through a part of New South Wales 
and Queensland. Nothing very eventful happened, and the 
author makes up for lack of incident by very full descrip 
tions of the places visited, a discussion of the color question, 
and stories of the old bushranging days. Mr. Brady paints 
life in the interior of Australia in rather dark colors. There 
seems to be a great deal of drinking, and the social con 
ditions generally are far from attractive. The book has 


not much literary merit, but has a value as giving the point 
of view of a shrewd and observant young Australian. Tt 
is well illustrated from photographs, 
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UBLISHING 
ROJECT! 

Raila adits 


21671 


Owing to repeated demands on the part 
of the Public, the Management of the 
“ENGLISH REVIEW” have decided to 


reduce the price, per copy, to 


ONE SHILLING 
OE EI 


Commencing with the January (1912) 
Number. 

NO alteration will be made in_ the 

QUALITY or QUANTITY of the 

Review, and the standard for which the 

“ENGLISH REVIEW” has become 


famous 
WILL BE MAINTAINED. 


A PERIODICAL OF THE BEST IN CURRENT 
LITERATURE FOR 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


Annual Subscription, post free to all parts of the World 12/6, 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW, 17- 21, Tavistock St., Covent Gdn., London. 














} 
Points about 


“The Daily News 


1. Largest Circulation of any 
Liberal Daily. 


2. Only Liberal daily on sale 


throughout the United 
Kingdom on the day of 
issue. 


3. On Sale in the three Capitals 
in the United Kingdom 
before six o'clock in the 


morning. 



































Rexine 


That distinctive note in furnishing 
indicative of comfort and good taste 
is given to every room by Rexine- 
upholstered furniture. 


For Rexine, in appearance, is leather—with 
leather grains and colourings. 

In wear Rexine is superior to any covering 
you can have. It is stain- proof, can be made 
like new by simply washing, and does not 
crack or peel. 

The use of Rexine results in a saving of cost— 
in price it is only one quarter that of leather. 
Rexine is extensively used by the British, Colonial, and 
Foreign Governments. 

Your furnishing house will gladly supply you with patterns. 


In case of difficulty, write— 
British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Co. Ltd., Hyde, 
near Manchester. 








@ 








A maerpeary | Review. 


~ The Quest. ory 


Price, 200 pp.: Single Copies, 2/6 net ; 29 daa free. 
Annual Subscription, 11/- post free, 


Vou. lll JANUARY, 1912. No. 2. 


Contemplatives 

The Folk-Tales, and Ancient Pagan Religion 
of the Georgians . 

The Voctrine of ‘ Die to Live’ in Hegelianism 

The Unbelievable Christ 

The Ideal Life in Progressive Buddhism 

Mary Everest Boole . 

Personal and Abstract. Conceptions ‘of God" 

The Philosophy of Dynamics oe 








John Masefield. 
Prof. J. Javakishvili, 
yy A. Compton.Rickett, 
ow e Hditor Kecble, M.A. 
The ae 
. W. Allen, 
Rerola Williams, M.A. 
F. W, Henkel, ty 


Henri Bergson : A French Impression . Eric ona Taylor. 

Is the New Testament Jesus ~~ ? .. Rev. K.C. Anderson, D.D 
An Appreciation of Walt ae» .. Careline A. Eccles, 

The Wershipper (Verse) . . Ina M. Stenning. 
Discussion : * Ecce Deus’ Prof. W. B. Smith. 


JOHN M. ee 21, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 


John geveet, 


THE LITTLE THEATRE,» Adelphi. 


Proprietress - GERTRUDE KINGSTON. 


TO-DAY (Saturday) and TUESDAY at 3. 
MONDAY and TUESDAY EVENINGS at 8.15. 


THE ELIZABETHAN STAGE SOCIETY 


JACOB & ESAU 


(An Interlude of 1568) 
AND 


THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES 


(New Version). 
PRICES 10/6, 5/-, 2/6. "PHONE 4927 CITY. 

















WHY PAY RENT? 


THE CITY LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD., 


under ite popular IDEAL POLICY plan, which combines House 
Purchase with Life eemee 5 ean help you to purchase a house 
of your own. 
Write to-day for bouiiet “HOW TO BUY A HOUSE IN THE RIGHT 
AY,” which will be sent free. 








Active Agents wanted. Excellent Prospects. 
Address: 6, Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Direetor. 
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Amone the chief articles in the monthly reviews for 
January are “The Finance of Irish Government,” by Lord 
MacDonnell, “Our Persian Policy,” by Mr. Philip Morrell, 
M.P., ‘“‘ The Changes in India,” by Sir Andrew Fraser, ‘‘ The 
Passing of the Oxford Movement,” by the Rev. A. H. T. 
Clarke, ‘‘ The Aftermath of Agadir,’’ by Sir Harry Johnston, 
and “Is Maeterlinck Critically Estimated?” by the Abbé 
Ernest Dimnet, in the “ Nineteenth Century and After ”’ ; 
“Thoughts on the Anglo-German Problem,” by Sir Frank 
Lascelles, ‘Sir Edward Grey on Persia,” by Mr. H. F. B. 
Lynch, “The State Insurance Act,’’ by Mr. Percy Alden, 
M.P., and “ Letters from a Chinese Empress,” by Professor 
EK. H. Parker, in the “Contemporary Review’; ‘The 
Foreign Office Autocracy,” by Mr. Sidney Low, “The 
National Insurance Act,” by Mr. T. A. Ingram, “The Death- 
Knell of the National Service Scheme,” by Mr. Archibald 
Hurd, “ The Sikhs’ Struggle against Strangulation,” by Saint 
Nihal Singh, “ The Reichstag Election,” by Mr. R. C. Long, 
and “England’s Taste in Literature,” by Mr. Raymond 
Blathwayt in the “ Fortnightly Review.” 





The Geek in the ity. 


Price Friday Price Friday 
morning. mor ing, 
December 29. January 5. 
Consols eee coe eee eee eco 77 77t 
Midland Deferred ... cha aoa = T2% ase 734 
Canadian Pacific ... v= ome .. 248 241} 
Russian Fours ‘sila ve on ee 94} 
Union Pacific we wee = oe 6= SSD 177 


Tue Stock Exchange returned from the holidays in fairly 
good spirits, and there was a firm tendency in Consols and 
other gilt-edged securities, thanks partly to hopes of a big 
surplus, partly to a belief that something is to be done to 
popularise the stock, and partly to the great abundance and 
cheapness of money. On Tuesday, the rate for day-to-day 
loans fell to 2 per cent., and the discount rate for three 
months bills was weak at 37-16 per cent. But the big market 
surplus will soon go in repaying the Bank, which lent over 
twenty millions sterling into the new year. On the other 
hand, the distribution of Government dividends increases 
the resources of the Money Market. Home Railways were 
firm in spite of the Cotton lock-out, and the small boom in 
Mexican securities (following on the capture of General 
Reyes) has continued. London Omnibus and various ship- 
ping shares are still in favor, at what look unreasonably 
high prices ; but there has been an inclination to sell Grand 
Trunks, which were favored by Government under the 
Laurier régime, and are now likely to suffer. The continua- 
tion of the Civil War in China has been discouraging for 
holders of Chinese railway bonds, and the revolutionary 
troubles in Ecuador are giving anxiety in another quarter. 
The news of Nicaragua's default has caused a heavy drop in 
the Six per Cent. Bonds of that wretched little Republic. 
The Berlin Bourse will probably be very quiet now until 
the elections at the end of next week. 


THe REVENUE. 

The revenue returns to December 3Slst are very 
encouraging. It is impossible to compare with last year, 
owing to the arrears of revenue which had to be collected 
after the rejection of the 1909 Budget by the House of 
Lords. But by other means it is possible to arrive at the 
conclusion that all the main heads of revenue—income-tax, 
estate duties, customs, and excise—are more likely than 
not to exceed the estimate. So that, if trade keeps up and 
peace is maintained, there ought to be a handsome surplus 
at the end of the year for the cancelling of debt. 
George is a very lucky Minister, and if he were capable 
of enforcing even a modest degree of economy, he might 
revive the fortunes of his party by a Budget of popular 
remissions. But no one expects anything of the kind. There 
seems to be no end or limit to the extravagance of Govern- 
ment departments. 


Home Counties Pustic Hovse Trost. 
We have received from Earl Grey the following letter 
relating to an issue of 23,769 ordinary shares of £1 each in 


Mr. Lloyd | 








the above undertaking, which is at once philanthropic and, 
to all appearances, fairly profitable :— 

“ GENTLEMEN,—I trust you will allow me to press upon 
your attention the advantages offered by the Home Counties 
Public House Trust Limited, as a social organisation for meet- 
ing public needs in a satisfactory manner, and as a medium 
through which a probable five per cent. investment can be 
obtained. : 

“The Home Counties Public House Trust Limited, now 
manages twenty-seven licensed houses, and has proved that 
in every class of house under good management the Trust 
system can fulfil, and is fulfilling, all the obligations which 
were originally claimed for it. 

“The experience of the Company during the last three 
years shows that if it can be provided with sufficient capital 
to enable it to acquire additional houses, the satisfactory 
financial results already attained will be further increased. 

‘IT, therefore, would venture to recommend the shares of 
the Company as an investment which may be reasonably ex- 
pected, under present conditions, to return an annual dividend 
of five per cent.—I have the honor to remain, Yours faith- 
fully, 

‘“* Howick, January Ist, 1912. GREY.” 

It may be added that the names on the directorate are the 
best possible guarantee of good management combined with 
public spirit. One of the best financial features of this 
enterprise is that, “in spite of increased licence duties,” 
the companies net profits grew from 5 per cent. in 1909 to 
9 per cent. on the paid-up capital in 1910. The houses of 
the Trust are not tied. They buy in the open market. 
They supply all kinds of refreshments, and eliminate 
private profit as far as possible from the sale of alcohol. 
They aim at removing from the village inn its depressing 
and objectionable features. 
* % * 

The insurance world will hear with regret the news 
of the approaching retirement of Mr. C. E. Noverre from 
the London management of the Norwich Union Fire Office. 
Mr. Noverre’s long service with the Norwich Union has been 
a brilliantly successful one; he is one of the acknowledged 
masters of his subject, and he is personally one of the most 
popular of men. He has been an occasional contributor 
to the columns of Tue Nation. 

LUcELLUM. 


ROYAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


The Animals 
New Magna Charter 


Protection of Animals Act 


Introduced into the House of Commons on 
behalf of the R.S.P.C.A. on February 15, 1911. 


Came into force on the Ist of Jan., 1912. 











It is important to notice that in future: 


1. Themaximum punishment for Cruelty to Animals is SIX 
—— HARD LABOUR, together with a FINE 
of £25. 

2. In addition to the punishment of hard labour and fine, 
the owner of an animal convicted of cruelty runs the 
risk of having it destroyed at his own expense, or having 
it confiscated. 

3. A person is guilty of cruelty to an animal if he shall 
cruelly beat, kick, ill-treat, over-ride, overdrive, over- 
load. torture, infuriate, or terrify any animal, or shall 
cause or procure, or, being the owner, permit any animal 
to be so used, or shall, by wantonly or unreasonably doing 
or omitting to do any act, or causing or procuring the 
commission or omission of any act, cause any unnecessary 
suffering, or, being the owner, permit any unnecessary 
suffering to be so caused to any animal. 


The R.S.P.C.A. is supported only 
by Voluntary Contributions, 


and is the only Society working for the Animals which 
has a large Staff of Inspectors to carry out its work. 


EDWARD G. FAIRHOLME, Secretary, 
105 Jermyn Street, London, 8. W. 
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Impaired Digestion. 
Diet yourself. Choese a food which is easily digested 
nourishing and palatable, Milk and whole wheat ore the 
staple ingredients of the perfect diet. * The Allenburys’”’ 
Diet is a combinatien of both in a partially predigested 
form, and is delicious totake. It gives tone to the whole 
System. Made in a minute—add boiling water only. 


Large Sample sent on receipt of 3d. stamps. 








Of Chemists 
1/6 and 3/- 
per tin. 
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THE SURGICAL AID SOGIETY. 


Chief Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
TELEPHONE No. 12232 CENTRAL. 





Patron HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—The Right Hon. The EARL OF ABERDEEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.T. 


This Society was established in 1862 to supply 
SPINAL SUPPORTS, LEG INSTRUMENTS, TRUSSES, 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, ARTIFICIAL LIMBS, etc., 





and every other description of Mechanical Support to the 
Poor, without limit as to locality or disease. Since the 
commencement of the Society it has supplied over 


730,000 APPLIANCES TO THE POOR. 


Annual Subscription of .. £0 10 6 { Entitles to Two Recom- 
or Life Subscription of .. £5 5 O § mendations per Annum; 
the number of Letters increasing in proportion to the 
amount of Contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
Messrs. BakCLaY & Co. LTD., Lombard Street, or by the 
Secretary, ut the offices of the Society. 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 












THE PROSPECTUS OF 
THE NEW CENTRAL OMNIBUS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


will appear on Monday next. The CAPITAL of the Company is 
£500,000, divided into 5v0,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each; but 
ihe issue to be offered will be 464,743 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
payable 2s. 6d. per Share on application, 2s. 6d. per Share on 
allotment, and the balance by Calls not exceeding 5s. per Share at 
intervals of not less than two months. 

The DIRECTORS will be John O’Connor, M.P., 19, Upper Woburn- 
place, W.C., Barrister-at-law, Director London Central Motor Omnibus 
Co. Ltd. (Chairman); Daniel Henry Redhead, J.P., Orleans House, 
Peterboro’, Chairman Peterboro’ Gas Company, and London Central 
Motor Omnibus Company Ltd.; Arthur Spurrier, Laurel-road, Barnes, 
3.W., Director Leyland Motors Ltd., and London Central Motor 
Omnibus Company, Ltd.; H. Voce Thurgood, 11, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., Chartered Accountant (Chairman, FP. B. Cameron & Co., 
Ltd.); W. B. Richardson, Park-road, Kingston Hill, Surrey, Director 
and General Manager, London Central Motor Omnibus Company, Ltd. 
(Managing Director); (The Motor Trust and Development Syndicate, 
Ltd., is entitled to nominate a Director after allotment). 

BANKERS: London & South Western Bank, Limited, Fenchurch- 
street, E.C., and all Branches. 

SECRETARY AND REGISTERED OFFICE: 
.A.A., 5, Penrose-street, Walworth, 8.E. 
The PROSPECTUS states that the Company has been formed 
primarily with the object of acquiring the undertaking and assets 
of the London Central Motor Omnibus Company, Limited, and of 
extending its operations. 
The Central Company was 


W. D. Howieson, 


F.S 


formed in 1906 at a time when the 
earning power of the Motor ’Bus had been proved, but before 
managers and engineers had solved the problem of economical 
running and efficient maintenance, a result which the Central 
Company with the advantages of its own experience and the improve- 
ments from time to time effected, has since achieved so completely 
that it has operated successfully from its second year, and during 
the last two years its net profits have been nearly £300 per "bus per 
annum, sufficient for that period to pay a dividend on its issued 
Capital of over 30 per cent. per annum. 

The service of "buses has been maintained on the route between 
Chalk Farm and Camberwell Green via Kingsway and Waterloo, on 
which route the Company has at present 25 "buses engaged. 

This service has proved exceedingly popular with the travelling 


public, and other satisfactory services have recently been inaugu- 
rated 
The Chalk Farm and Camberwell Green service has been con- 


ducted by the Central Company for the past two years in accordance 
with a working arrangement entered into with the London General 
Omnibus Company, Limited, whereby competition between the two 
companies has been limited, and there is good reason to believe 
that this friendly arrangement will be continued between the 
London General Omnibus Company and this Company. 

Meanwhile this Company will broaden the basis of its operations 
by establishing and strengthening its existing services in outer 
London, and by inaugurating services in other populous districts at 
present insufficiently served, of which there are believed to be many 
available for profitable working. 

The public are realising the great advantages of the motor "bus 
and the success of the Central Company is so well known that 


unsolicited applications have been made to it to start additional 
services 
The remarkable profits resulting from the working of motor 


omnibuses have been amply demonstrated, and the Directors are of 


opinion that it is an established fact that the motor "bus can 
compete successfully with the tramway and other local passenger 
traffic services. The cost of establishing and conducting motor "bus 


services is small compared with the heavy oytlay involved in laying 
down permanent way, and in the operating expenses of other 
systems, with the result that it is believed that the motor ’bus can 
Work profitably at cheaper fares, and being more accessible and of 
greater convenience, is undoubtedly obtaining a considerable share 
of public patronage. 

From published records of the accounts of London municipal 
tramway undertakings, it appears that the average traffic receipts for 
last year do not exceed 1ld. per car mile, whilst those of the 
Central Company for its last financial year exceeded 124d. per "bus 
mile, although the seating capacity of the tramcar is twice that of 
the motor bus. 

rhe capital expended in London Municipal tramways is estimated 
to exceed £7,000 per working car. This Company's capital, when its 


fleet is complete, will, it is estimated, including garages and other 
equipment, be under £800 per working bus. It is believed that there 

r motor omnibus company operating in London with such 
italisation per "bus. 


is no oth 
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FORTHCOMING ISSUES. 


A PROSPECTUS ts published to-day by the 
BAHIA BLANCA & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY CO. LTD., 


of an issue of £1,000,000 Four and a half Per Cent., Second Debenture 
Stock at £984 per cent., payable as follows:—£5 on application, 
=" allotment, £30 on 26th February, 1912, £38 10s. on 27th March, 
1912. 


The Stock is secured by Trust Deeds, and the charge thereby 
created is subject to the charge in favour of the 4 per cent. First 
Debenture Stock already issued or which may hereafter be issued 
under the power reserved to the Company as mentioned below. 
The Company is entitled and reserves the right to create and issue 
(in addition to the existing Second Debenture Stock for £2,000,000, 
and to the present issue for £1,000,000) further 44 per cent. Second 
Debenture Stock for £2,000,000, and a further amount of 44 per cent 
Second Debenture Stock at the rate of £4,000 per mile of additional 
line hereafter acquired by the Company, or of new line for the time 
being constructed, or in course of construction, or about to be con- 
structed (including the extra track taken at £4,000 a mile where 
existing lines are doubled) in excess of the mileage belonging to 
the Company in operation on the 9th March, 1911. All such further 
Second Debenture Stock to rank in all respects pari passu with the 
£2,000,000 44 per cent. Second Debenture Stock already issued and 
the present issue. 


The whole or any part of the Stock is redeemable at the Com- 
pany’s option at any time after the list April, 1930, at 110 per cent., 
on six calendar months’ notice to the Stockholders. The Stock is 
guaranteed both as to principal and interest by the Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific Railway Company, Limited. 


The Company is entitled and reserves the right to create further 
First Debenture Stock, carrying interest at 4 per cent. per annum, 
and ranking in all respects pari passu with the above-mentioned 
£2,450,000 First Debenture Stock, for an amount at the rate of £4,000 
per mile of new line of the Company for the time being constructed, 
or in course of construction, or about to be constructed in excess of 
the mileage belonging to the Company on the 10th June, 1904, less 
£1,750,000 First Debenture Stock already issued since that date in 
respect of new line. 


Bearer Scrip will be issued, after allotment, to be exchanged for 
registered Debenture Stock Certificates after 27th March, 1912, the 
Stock being transferable in amounts not involving a fraction of £1. 


The interest is payable by warrant to the Registered Holders 
of the Stock on Ist April and Ist October in each year. The first 
payment of Interest at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum, calculated 
upon the instalments as due, will be made on Ist April, 1912, on 
presentation of the coupon attached to the Bearer Serip. 


Payment in full on allotment, and on the 26th February, can be 
made under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 


The Directors of The Bahia Blanca and North Western Railway 
Company, Limited, have authorised the London Joint Stock. Bank, 
Limited, and Martin’s Bank, Limited, as Bankers of the Company, to 
receive applications for £1,000,000 44 per cent. Second Debenture 
Stock of the Company, ranking pari passu with the existing issue 
of £2,000,000. 


In addition to the 783 miles of broad-gauge 5-ft. 6-in. railway in 
the Argentine Republic, serving a district in the south and to the 
west of the Province of Buenos Ayres, the Company has upwards of 
74 miles of branch lines under construction. The line is operated 
by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited, which 
is entitled to the gross receipts of the endortaking in consideration 
of a guarantee of this Company's present and future Debenture 
Stocks and dividends on its Guaranteed Stocks and Shares. 

The proceeds of the Issue will be applied towards the repayment 
of the capital advances made by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific 
Railway Company, Limited, amounting approximately at the 3st 
December last to £1,015,028 12s. 8d., and the money will be applied 
by that Company on the branch lines under construction, the 


ro- 
vision of additional traffic facilities on the lines alreay opened to 
public service, and for the general requirements of the whole 
system. 


The Trustees for the Four and a half per Cent. Second Debenture 
Stock are John Soame Austen, Premier Investment Company, Limited, 
and the Directors:—The Rt. Hon. Lord St. Davids (Chairman), 
Paget P. Mosley, Edward Norman, F. O. Smithers, and M. Van Raalte. 


Bankers, The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, 5, Princes Street, 
Lageen, E.C.; Martin’s Bank, Limited, 68, Lombard Street, London, 


Secretary and Registered Office: F. Sanders, Dashwood House, 
9, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





FOUNDED 1811. 


CATERHAM SCHOOL, 
SURREY. 
Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Large resident Staff including Five University Graduates. 


A FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL, 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 
Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 
Inspection welcomed at any time. 

New Term, Thursday, January 18. Fees moderate, 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits of 
work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and individual 
reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 


Pupils prepared for University. 
Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 
Principals—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, Worcestershire. 


Spring Term begins January 19th, for Prospectus apply to 
the Headmaster, 


F. J. R. HENDY, M.A. 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Spring term commences January 18th. Particulars in Public 
Schools Year Book, or, more fully from the Bursar. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, “ Caldicott,” Hitchin. 








First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


Att 


shire 
[ GE starror4 Illustrated 
c oLLe 3 Prospectus 

(One R, L. AGER, M.A., 
Oxford. Headmaster. 











PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NgrLp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb,), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Oaterberg). 
Prospectus on application. 








NSTEY COLLEGE, ERDINGTON. For Physical Train- 

ing and Hygiene. A full professional course for yirls in Ling’s 

Swedish System; games, dancing, swimming, hygiene. Good appoint- 
ments obtained. Send for illustrated prospectus. 





—. 


BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London). 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett ) 
SPRING TERM BEGINS JANUARY 18th. 
Full particulars on application to the Head Mistress. 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Education thoroughly modern; physical training and outdoor 
games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800ft.—For Pros- 
pectus address: - Principal, BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, 
HASLEMERE, R.8.0. 








TOURS. 
R.M.S. “DUNOTTAR CASTLE” CRUISES. 
£14 14s. 


MARSEILLES. 
Also PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, and ADRIATIC CRUISES. 





BARCELONA, PALMA, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, 
ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, NAPLES 


Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 


Union Castle Line Direct Service. 
SANTA CATALINA HOTEL (ENGLISH).— Beautiful gardens facing sea, 
Golf, tennis, croquet, &c. English Church, English physician, and trained nurse.— 
The Secretary, CANARY ISLANDS COMPANY (Ltd.), 5, Lloyd s Avenue, E.C, 


xS 1S6s. 6d. 


SKI-ING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING, etc, 
Tours £6 16s. 6d. and upwards. 
30 Hotels. 3,000 Beds. 
ALPINE SPORTS, LTD., 
5, Endsleigh Gardens, N.W.; 25, Cannon Street, E.C. ; 
82, Strand, W.C.; 84b, Piceadilly, W. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,xta. 


238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 





O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
KYNOCH, LIMITED, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few young 
Gentlemen of good education and manners, No premium required. 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, by letter only to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birmingham. 





LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL 


(near Reading). 





Three Entrance Scholarships open for Competition 
in February, i912. 





Full particulars on application to the Headmaster. 


a EDUCATION and SELF CULTURE by 
means of ST. GEORGE'S CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES, 
Edinburgh ; help and direction given to students of all ages. Subjects 
include: English Literature, Composition, Essay writing, History, 
Languages, Nature Study, &c. The Classes, under the direction of an 
Honorary Committee, are conducted by experienced tutors of high 
University attainment, who work in direct communication with their 
students. Apply Secretary, St. George’s Classes, 9, Melville-street, 
Edinburgh. 








BOOTHAM SCHOOL 


(Under the Management of the Society of Fréends). 
Head Master: ARTHUR ROownTREE, B.A., Certificate of Distinction in 
the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, Cantab. 











The Spring Term begins January 16th. 


For full particulars, apply to the Heap Master, Bootham 
School, York. 





THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE 


Lists Sent Post Free. 53, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
The 1s. Illustrated Bible, 1s. 34. post free. The Red Letter Bible, from 5s. 44. 
The Indexed Salvation New Testament, 1s. 6d. post free. {post free 
The Red Letter New Testament, 1s., 1s. 6d. post free. 

The Sunday School Prize Bible, with Coloured Illustration, 1s. 6d. post free, 
Wide Margin Reference Bibles, from 3s, 9d. post free. 
The Self-Hxplanatory Teachers’ Bible, 129. 6d., 15s., and 21s. post free. 


J. POOLE & CO., 104, Charing Cross Read, LONDON 


School, Classtcai, Mathematicai, Scientific, and Students 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 
answered. 














THE INDEX TO 
VOLUME IX. OF THE NATION 


is now ready and may be obtained free 
on application to the Manager. 
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‘PER IE Gos’, 


N¢. CPS? 


— VIRGINIA — 
CIGARETTES 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS beg to draw 
the attention of connoisseurs to 





“PERFECTOS” No, 2 Cigarettes. 
They are distinguished by a superb 
delicacy, the result of a matchless 
blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 

“PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes 
are hand made and are on sale at 
the following prices:— 


10 FoR 6d. 50 FOR 2/6 
20 , I1/- 100 , 4/9 
“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger 


cigarette of the same quality. 


The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great 
Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 





HOTELS. “AND HYDROS, | 


THACKERA Y’S HOTEL (temperance) 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


Passenger Lifts. Electric Light in all Rooms. Bath-rooms en every floor. Spacious Dining 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout. All Floors Fire 
proof, Perfect Sanitation. Night Porter. Telephone. BEDROOM . ae attendance 
from 3/6 to 6/0. ‘Fu Tariff and Testimonials post free on ap 
Telegraphic Address—‘“* Thackeray, London.” 


LONDON. 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Latgete Hill, E.C.; 70 & 71, Euston Square, W.C. 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Finest Winter Residence 
in the United Kingdom. Every kind of Bath. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpgaL RESIDENCE. 
Every form of Bath. 














_ Sun Lounge. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 

THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 
NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; ‘Ist Class ; moderate. 
SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- - week. 
BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. Ten 








H. J. Preston. 


a Richard, Manager. 





BUXTO 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. 


_’Phone 4. J. Little. 
CONW AY. 
LARK HILL Boarding Establishment. Beautiful scenery. (Tel. 186.) 
DEAL, 


SEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 


DROITWICH. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
Write to M. F. Culley for inclusive terms. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


8S. R. Jefferson. 
























EYESTRAIN AND HEADACHE— 


cause and effect—the experience of so 














































many whose profession entails much 
reading and writing. 


Substitute good typewriting for hand- 
writing, and you eliminate one cause of 
eyestrain. Use a 


YOST 
VISIBLE-WRITING 
TYPEWRITER 


fitted with specially bold types, and you 
attain the highest degree of legibility and 
elegance. 





The Yost Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
50 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


FOLKESTONE. 


TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. _ 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat, Pop. prices. Tel. 412. | P. Rogers 


GREAT VELDHAM—ESSEX. | 
THE \ WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 








ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGW ‘OOD PRIVATE HOTEL. _120 rooms. Facing Sea. 
LEEDS. ar 
HOTEL METROPOLE. ___2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL, 
COMPTON HOTEL, Church Street. First-Class. 
LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon, _ 
ROYAL CA CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. Grounds | 9 ) acres. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


PORTLAND PRIVATE f HOTEL. Illustrated Tariff. D. Woodman. 


MATLOCK. 

ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 
SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 
PENTRE. 

PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
SOUTHPORT. 

ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 
seem ye HYDRO. Near Pier & Lord St. Lounge, lift, 

20 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 
‘ Kenworthys.”’ Prospectus, Manageress. 


SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 


WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 























Mrs. T. _Newbitt. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., 1st-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 





FOUR NEW STARS! 


MR. JOHN LANE’S GREAT DISCOVERY 


A New Historical Novelist 


6s. By PAUL BERTRAM 





A great romance of the time of the Duke of Alva’s rule in the Netherlands. A 
magnificent study of power and passion. The horrors of the Inquisition overshadow 
the pages, and the no less bigoted and brutal fanaticism of all the religious sects 
of the period. [ January 12. 


A New Military Novelist 


“HECTOR GRAEME 


6s. By EVELYN BRENTWOOD 


An enthralling novel of military life in India and South Africa. The hero is a most 
extraordinary personality—a born leader—whose dislike of obeying orders and cruel 
individuality militate against his chances of success. It is impossible to convey in 
a few words the strength of this study. [January 22. 





A New Realist 


*™ STORY « PLOUGHBOY 


6s. By ALEXANDER ANDERSON 


A record of personal experience. An autobiographical confession as frank as 
Rousseau’s. Pictures drawn from life on the soil, almost savage in their candour. 


[ January 29. 





A New Poet of Passion 


“THE PAGAN TRINITY 


Ss. 6d. Net By BEATRICE IRWIN 


In Miss Beatrice Irwin’s book will be found verse which surpasses in passion the 
kindred poetry of Laurence Hope and Miss Ella Wheeler Wilcox. Perhaps 
no writer of such poems to-day displays a more complete mastery of form, such 
glowing colour, and such meteoric flashes of the Orient. 


THE BODLEY HEAD, LONDON & NEW YORK 
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